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IMPORTANT NOTICES 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal te 

1.00 a year, in the United States, Canada, and 

exico; all other countries in the Postal Union, dO 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paiu. 
For instance, * dec06” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send a 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and credited. 


ADVERTISING RATES will be given upon applli- 
cation. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association 


1st.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 
3d4.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 





Annual Membership Dues, $1.00 


ral Manager and Treasurer — 
Gump N. E. FKANCE, Platteville, Wis, 





er If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
oublishers of the American Bee Journal. 








The Honey-Producers’ League 


(INCORPORATED) 


OBJECTS: 


1. To create a larger demand for honey through 
advertising. 

2. To publish facts about honey, and counteract 
misrepresentations of the same. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES 


1. Any bee-keeper may become a metnber by pay- 
ing to the Manager an annual fee of $1.00 for. each 
20 (or fraction of 20) colonies of bees (spring count) 
he owns or operates. 


2. Any honey-dealer, bee-supply dealer, booseeply 
manufacturer, bee-paper publisher, or any other 
firm or individual, may become a member on the 
annual payment of a fee of $10, increased by one- 
fifth of one (1) percent of his or its capital used in 
the allied interests of bee-keeping. 
ORGE W. YORK, Manag 
334 Dearborn Bt., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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**The continuous advertiser 
ets the bulk of the business, 
pecause others are not adver- 
tising, and he is.” 
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Langstroth on tne 
xk Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it as OS ower for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 


This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


TheRietschePress 


Made of artificial stone, Practically inde- 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. Comb ndation made easily and 

nickly at less than half the cost Ry ing 
rom the dealers. Price of Press, $1.50—cas 
with order. Address, 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
45Atf ENOXVILLE, TENN. 
one G. Goodner, of this State, writes me that 
“ prefers to pay $25.00 fora ' oe Press 
Patties than do withont it.”—A. G 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 

















‘‘Itis continuous advertising 
that impresses the public 
with the stability of a firm.’’ 














For High-Grade 
Cans 


Prices Always 
the Lowest 


Write for Prices, 
Stating Quantity 
Wanted 


Friction Top Cans for Honey and Syrup 


Prompt shipment and careful attention given to all orders. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Made by 


Special prices-to members of the Bee-Keepers’ Associations. 
CANNERS CAN CO., 1035 W. 47th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EVERY INCH equal to 
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“DADANTS FOUNDATION” 


Beauty, Purity, Firmness. No Sagging, No Loss. 
Twenty-seven Years of Experience. We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
WAX WORKED INTO FOUNDATION 
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ver trymen or beginners. Double heating system 
Freight paid gives bigger hatches—saves one- 
o third the oil. Sold on a money 

back guarantee. Write for free 
catalog. Re ee Pure- 
irds and Eggs prices. 
NURSERIES, Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., 
Beatrice, Neb. Box B-158 Quincy, Illinois, U. 8. A. 


when writing. Mention Hee Journal when writing. 
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DON’T WAIT for the season to start before you 
order your Bee-Supplies 


DITTMER’S FOUNDATION 


IS THE BEST MADE 
We make a specialty of working wax for Cash. 
Retail— W holesale—J obbing 
BEESWAX ALWAYS WANTED 


Write for our Price-List and samples ; we would like to send them to you at our 
expense. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
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Wisconsin Basswood Sections 


And Prompt Shipments 
Is what we are making for our customers. 
— DOVETAILED HIVES AND SHIPPING-CASES — 
We carry a full line of SUPPLIES. Ask for Catalog. 
THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., llarshfield, Wis. 
vy VATATAVATAD, VATA 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





VATATALTAD 


BEE=SUPPLI ES of all kinds. 
Beeswax Wanted times... 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, III. 





California 


The Pacific Raith Bente be Press has been a house- 
hold word throughout California for 35 years. 
It is authority on all matters regarding the 
soil or products of California. Weekly, illus- 
trated: Edited by practical specialists. Two 
Dollars per year. Send for sample copy. 


Pacific Rural Press, 
830 Market Street, San FRANciIsco, Ca.Lir. 
SOAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





65c for 12 Names fone eee! 


stamps taken—we will send for 2 rs. the varmers 8 


Call—reg. sub. price 40c a year. .C. is awkly., 2 
years old, 1,500 pages ® ear. Sample free. 
AKMER’S CALL, Quincy, Il. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








The Fresh Air incubator 
Fresh Air applied to Artificial Incubation 
in a new and effective way, making possible 
higher per cent hatches, brighter, health!+~ 
stronger chicks 


5 FREE BOOKLETS ON ARTI 
FICIAL POULTRY PRODUCTION 
let—The Standard Incubator. 2nd—An 
Incubator for Beginners. 4rd—Universal 
Hover and Colony Brooders. 4th—Feeding 





Chicks. 6th—What Users are Doing. 


A PIANO BOX WILL DO 


Put (he Universa! Hover into it and 
own brooder e Uni- 
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follow, you'll get them he dam 
name ison our mai! lis 


Prairie State Incubator Co., 35) Main St., Homer City, Pa, 
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SPRINGS HERE 


March sees ,bee-activity in practically every portion of the United States. 
already gathering, honey. In the middle South the buds are swelling and pollen coming in. In the North the 
bees have occasional flights. EVERYWHERE bee-keepets are getting ready for the harvest. It is high time 
Supplies were ordered and made up, It does not pay to delay another day. Very soon our early-order discounts 
will'be discontinued. And, too, if you are not ready for your bees it is ten to one you will lose bees and honey— 





In the extreme South bees are 


money. 


March Discount is 2 Percent 


Now is the time. The Root system of Branch Houses and Agencies are the most apparent value to bee- 


keepers. Nine outlof€ tem bee-keepers in the United States are within 200 miles of some one of the Root agencies 
named below. Nimety-nine out of a hundred bee-keepers east of the Missouri and north of Mason“and Dixon’s 


line, can mail a letter to one of these agents and it will be received within 24 hours. When you consider the 


many other dealers handling Root’s Goods the average bee-keeper is doubtless within a hundred-mile circle of one 
of them. Just think of the saving of freight and time this means to YOU. 


Make Out That Order To-Day 





Catalog will be sent by Return Mail. 








Alabam Kansa _ 
*Wetumpka.............-s00.-J.M. Jenkins | Augusta ........................Carl F. Buck Sete New br re 
reeresederosingsios eA.T, t Co. 
Canada Mississippi New York City........... The A. I. Root Co. 
WPorsate. ..:..6000c0ececrseks eminges & Co. 1 Braeatia ...0cccsceccdese George A. Hummer “4 ee 
hio 
Calitornia Massachusetts 
Columbus Grove ........ 
*Presno............... Madary Planing Mill | Boston......H. H. Jepson. 182 Friend Street | Toledo. ee See enmne Sant Go. 
*Los Angeles............California National Lyonsville ...............W. W. Cary & Son Deanetiite........ 7 0... hie Ww Mabees 
Honey-Producers’ Association Maine Cincinnati ...................C. H. W. Weber 
Colorade Mechanic Fallis.......... The A. I. Root Co. 2146 Central Avenue 
Denver........The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co. Maryland ‘ Oregon 
Fruita...... Fruita trnit and Pro¢uce Ass’n Baltimore...........Rawlias Implement Co. PerGaee o.... .. 2.05.00 Portland Seed Co. 
District of Columbia Michigan wit a 
a ae 
Washington.............. The A. 1, Root Co. | pei) Branch ..............M. H. Hunt & Son Philadelphia............. ae at Ronee 
Georgia Fremont ...................George E. Hilton w 10 Vine Street : 
: h.. _... .eeese..Howkins & Rush RORION Re sic 0c Eis cs cvicee E. E. Pressier 
Savanna iets seam Minnesota 633 Lycoming Street 
y 
Dh, Pa occcnncdaiensasged The A. I. Root Co. Texas 
Illinois 1024 Mississippi Street. Dallas + Seed and F 
Es ces: EE eee me eee eee exas a 1 b 
a ) Song 1. Rest Co, Missouri San Antonio............. Gar Tecneuecin 
i _ 2 High mam... Juno Nebel & Son Supply Co. EEE hixt 603 on0s<code iGbeade D. M. Saeeet 
ae Ind wax oe = Shales Spreagaete aks aban gnee ‘Spring field Seed Co. Utah 
ndianapolis...........---. . MEG nsxsccabiloncooiresed 
MOEN « .asasdarndg evens Vickery Bros. t. Louls lanke @ Hank | Ogden .............. The Superior Honey Co. 
towa New Mexico Virginia 
Des Moelmes <...0- ccccdsn Joseph Nysewander Cartahads v.00 scores water Edward Scoggin ER perry W. E. Tribbett 


“These dealers buy our goods in carload lots but supplement them with local-made goods. 
We have also some 500 local dealers in all parts of the country. 
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The Bee’s Instinct of Self-Sacrifice 


In an interesting article in the British Bee Journal, 
Col. H. J. O. Walker discusses this matter, saying in his 
first paragraph : 

Recently, in the journal of the Alsace-Lorraine Bee- 


Keepers’ Association, there was an account of an experi- | 


ment made by Dr. Buttel-Reepen, a well-known German 
scientific writer on bee-matters, which was designed to test 
the often reported devotion to their queen displayed, under 
circumstances of sore trial, by the workers of the hive. The 
queen, with about a hundred attendants, were confined in a 
box suitable for observation and containing but little food. 
In 48 hours signs of feebleness were apparent. Two days 
later all but 4 of the workers had died, the queen being still 
vigorous. Soon only one worker was left alive, and she, 
though no longer able to stand up, was seen trying to be- 
stow a last droplet of honey on the queen, who came to her 
begging to be fed. An hour later the worker had perished, 
and the mother-bee was still walking briskly toand fro. A 





iteous tale ; let us hope that the doctor’s scientific curiosity 
is satisfied. 

After some discussion of the matter, referring to the 
care which the queen takes of her own life, and the readi- 
ness of the workers to sacrifice theirs for the common weal, 
Col. Walker goes on to say: 


Yet we should err if, with our forefathers, we were to 
attribute to her a sentiment of filial devotion, seeing that 
throughout the animal world, even where in the early days 
the progeny has been dependent upon the parent for suste- 
nance, there is no reason to believe that such a feeling, if 
indeed it ever existed, outlasts the period of dependency. 
The desire to preserve the mother-bee must be purely in- 
stinctive. 

Whatever the scientists may decide, it will bea hard 
thing for the lay bee-keeper to dismiss from his mind all 
thought of sentiment on the part of bees, saying that they 
have no mental and moral characteristics, but are merely 
so many machines moved by an instinct they can not resist, 
hence deserving neither credit nor blame for anything they 
may do. He is likely to go on admiring the loyalty of the 
workers to their queen, saying thatit is loyalty all the 
same, even if it be instinctive. It may be unscientific, but 
we of the laity are likely to continue saying : 


“The affection of her subjects for the queen is some- 
thing delightful to behold ; but the anger of the bees toward 





the bee-keeper, when that anger is fully aroused, is some- 
thing likely to awaken a kindred feeling in the mind of the 
more highly organized disturber,.”’ 





More Comb Honey Misrepresentation 


This time it is in school text-book called ‘‘ Food and Its 
Functions: A Text-Book for Studentsof Cookery, by James 
Knight, Lecturer in Physiology and Hygiene, High School 
of Glasgow; Lecturer in Dietetics to the Glasgow School 
of Cookery and the West End School of Cookery.”’ 

Under ‘‘ Lesson 37—Food Accessories,’’ we find the fol- 
lowing : 

Honey shows the following composition :— 


P ‘ 
Ee ees 18.07 
Water above 100° C........... a des ainia dk :eacene ee 
ee “A beak anced . .36.22 
ei es air 
ae ee YS rer ee 


It is thus essentially a mixture of levulose and dex- 
trose, but it contains in addition mannite or manna-sugar, 
wax, organic acids, pollen, alkaloid matters and bitters 
derived from plants upon which the bees have fed, a small 
quantity of cane-sugarand alcohol, the latter always pres- 
ent in natural honey. Honey is occasionally intoxicating ; 
in Nepaul spring honey is avoided for this reason, and the 
story of its effects upon Xenophon’s troops will naturally 
recur to the memory. In this instance the honey was de- 
rived from a species of azalea (Azalea Pontica) ; the flavor 
of Narbonne honey is due to rosemary, that of Hymettus 
honey in Greece to flowers of the labiate order, while in our 
own country the difference in weight, color, and flavor be- 
tween flower and heather honey is well known, the latter 
being the stronger of the two. Honey is largely adulterated 
by glucose syrup, as above described, and this “‘ honey”’ 
may be sold as low as 2d per pound. Since starch-sugar is 
made by the action of sulphuric acid on starch, it has always 
from 15 to 20 percent of unfermented substances, which 
may be detectedin the polarimeter by their positive rota- 
tion, whereas natural honey, consisting largely of invert- 
sugar, showsa negative rotation. The ash left on igniting 
pure honey is always alkaline, and contains phosphoric 
acid, while honey made from glucose has a neutral ash. 
Not only is the honey itself often wholly or partly artificial, 
but our American friends show a misdirected ingenuity in 
making artificial honey-comb so as still further to delude 
the consumer. The cells are made of paraffin, and the /ouf 
ensemble looks even more inviting than pure honey. The 
fraud may be detected by sulphuric acid, which carbonizes 
ordinary wax, but not paraffin. 


From Australia there has appeared within the last half- 
dozen years honey derived from the eucalyptus-tree. It is 
of a deep orange color but transparent, generally solid in 
such a climate as ours, but syrupy in warm weather. It 
contains 62 percent of sugar and 17 percent of eucalyptus 
oil, so that it has the smell and flavor of eucalpytus essence, 
and itis thus valuable as a medicine. It is given in warm 
milk and water in doses of one or two teaspoonfuls twice or 
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thrice a day for bronchitis, asthma, and diseases of the 
lungs and respiratory disorders generally. 

Mead is, or rather was, an English beverage made from 
fermented honey. 

Surely,here is at least one “‘ be-Knight-ed ’’ Englishman, 
when it comes to considering American honey. He prob- 
ably read somewhere the misrepresentation that honey- 
comb here is made of paraffin, etc., and forthwith he copies 
it, parrot-like, in a text-book for public school children ! 
And so the very youngsters learn the old lie about comb 
honey being manufactured. Is it any wonder that it is so 
hard to kill? Even authors, who above all people should 
be correct and truthful in their statements, occasionally 
show a lamentable carelessness, and in matters the facts of 
which could very easily be learned if really desired. 

We trust that our English brethren will see to it that 
future editions cf the book referred to are corrected. Here 
is a job for the British Bee Journal. 





. 
Wiscellaneous 
Views + Stems 


=——=—=—=— 
The Corrispondenza Apistica, of Italy, reports that 
’ it is éstimated that 85,000 colonies of bees have starved to 
death in Spain, on account of a much-protracted drouth. It 
will be a good thing for the bee-keepers in this country to 
see to it that their bees have sufficient supply to carry them 
through the spring, on account of the warm winter which 
doubtless has caused a greater use of the stores in the hive. 
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The Apiary of W. H. Dickinson, shown on the first 
page, is referred to thus in a letter : 

I send a picture of my apiary, with my helper with me. 
This small apiary, which numbers 10 colonies, gave me 
1000 pounds of honey last season—one-half comb and the 
balance extracted ; which is not bad for a side-issue. 


The little girl is not afraid of bees, and likes honey. 
W. H. DICKINSON. 


Seeeaaagar 


The 36th Annual Report of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association for 1905 is on our desk. It gives the proceed- 
ings of the convention held in Chicago last December ; also 
a list of the cases that have come before the Association for 
settlement during that year, besides other items of interest. 
It makes a volume of about 200 pages, which includes the 
advertising pages. This Annual Report is mailed only to 
members of the Association. If you are not a member, and 
desire a copy, you should send $1.00 at once fora year’s 
dues, to the General Manager, N. E. France, Platteville, 
Wis. The Treasurer’s report showed a balance on hand 
Nov. 1, 1905, of $1252. 


Mr. Jas. A. Stone, of Illinois, has just been selected to 
fill out the unexpired term of Wm. A. Selser, a bee-supply 
dealer and bee-keeper, whose resignation was reluctantly 
accepted by the Executive Committee as a Director of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

Mr. Stone was born in Sangamon Co., Ill., May 6, 1842, 
on the farm which his father ‘“‘entered” near Springfield, 
where he lives with his good wife and only son and his 
wife. They do business under the firm name of Jas. A. 
Stone & Son. They are extensive farmers, stock-growers, 
orchardists and bee-keepers. Their apiary numbers be- 
tween 100 and 200 colonies annually. They always make 
excellent exhibits in the apiary department of the Illinois 
State Fair, and win many of the cash premiums offered. 

Mr. Stone’s selection as a Director of the National 





should give general satisfaction, as he is an up-to-date 
honey-producer and general business man of large affairs. 
He will give additional strength to the Board, ashe isa 
man of fine character and high aspirations in life. We con- 
gratulate both Mr. Stone and the members of the National 
Association. 


A New Edition of ‘‘ Forty Years.’’—The last edition 
of Dr. C. C. Miller’s book, ‘‘ Forty Years Among the Bees,”’ 
isexhausted. We expect to issue a new edition about April 
1,80 any orders now in hand, and that may be received 
from this time on, will be filled from the new edi- 
tion. It will contain an appendix, continuing Dr. Miller’s 
experience during the past three years, or since the last 
edition was published. The price of the new book will be 
$1.00, as before, or with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for $1.75, postpaid. Better order now, and have 
a copy of the new edition. Address all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 

**Got the Best’’ of Europe!—The Italian bee-paper, 
L’Apicoltore, for February, 1906, cites this from Prof. 
Cook’s remarks made in the American Bee Journal of Dec. 
21, 1905: 


“*In getting from Europe such masters as the Dadants 
and Grimms, I believe we have secured the very best that 
Europe has to give.”’ 


The editor then follows with these questions : 


‘*Dear Professor, and where did Wagner come from ? 
and Francois Huber, the blind seer? and Dzierzon, the dis- 
coverer of parthenogenesis ? and Hruschka, the inventor of 
the honey-extractor? and Mehring, the inventor of comb 
foundation ? and Leandri, the inventor of the sun wax-ex- 
tractor ? to name only afew. Were they Americans ?”’ 

Brother Editor, you are right. We need Europe as 
much as Europe needs us, and wecan all learn from each 
other. But we take it that in saying in the Grimms and the 
Dadants America “‘ secured the very best that Europe has to 
give,’’ Prof. Cook meant that they were among the best— 
not that there never had been, nor exist now, others equal to 
them across the water. We know Prof. Cook well enough to 
assure our good European friends that he intended not the 
slightest discourtesy. So let us shake hands across the 
broad expanse of the Atlantic, for ‘‘ we be brethren ” all. 

Mr. M. H. Mendleson, who has been selected to fill the 
vacancy on the Board of Directors of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, caused by the declination of Ernest R. 
Root, is one of the most extensive bee-keepers in the world. 
He was born Feb. 22, 1853, and has worked hard a great 
part of his life with perseverance and determination to suc- 
ceed, regardless of difficulties, in whatever he undertook to 
do. Forthe past 10 o0r12 years the seasons in California 
have been unusually poor, and soa check to the best suc- 
cess. Last season, had it not beeu fora big loss by the 
flood, causing the loss of one of his best apiaries, he would 
now have had about 2500 colonies of bees; and had he had 
sufficient good, skilled help, his honey crop would have run 
up to the 200-ton mark. He would certainly have succeeded 
had all worked as he had planned. 

Mr. Mendleson has not had good health of late, caused 
partially by overwork and exposure, and still he does as 
much work as any man can do. He takes pride in his api- 
aries, on the best of locations, and admires order and neat- 
ness, for without these the best results can not be accom- 
plished, or the results would be failure. 

In 1903 Mr. Mendleson’s crop was 22,000 pounds of comb 
honey and 90,000 pounds of extracted. He probably is the 
biggest bee-keeper on the Board of Directors. He also 
comes from one of the largest honey-producing States. 

Perhaps after a few more of the officiary of the National 
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Association, who are not exclusively honey-producers, are 
replaced it may be of more value to bee-keepers, but we 
doubt it. There has recently been some objection raised 
against bee-supply dealers, bee-paper editors, etc., occupy- 
ing elective positions in the National, though these have 
contributed as much as any to its success. There are 
mighty few of its members who make their living solely 
from honey-production—not one in ten. So it would seem 
that it ill becomes any one to complain because there are a 
few honest people aside from the specialists who fill official 
positions in the National. Personally, we are exceedingly 
well satisfied to be an humble member in the ranks, and 
there do what we can to help on any good work the National 
may undertake. Weare not seeking official position, and 
have never done so, either in a bee-keepers’ organization or 
elsewhere. We always find plenty to do no matter where 


we are. 
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Honey-Plants—Fruits in Germany, Etc. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


T has been suggested that a very interesting chapter might 
be written on honey-plants, and that I give the readers 
of the American Bee Journal a taste of such fare. 


The old philosophy was to the effect that the sweet per- 
fume and bright, brilliant coloring of flowers was for man’s 
delectation, while to-day we hear the positive affirmation that 
they are solely to attract bees and other nectar-loving insects, 
so that the blossoms may be cross-pollinated. I can but be- 
lieve that there is over and above us a great, loving Father. 
Who may not say that He had in loving thought both of the 
above purposes, when he touched the flower with a potency 
that secreted the nectar drop, and brushed it with pink or 
gold; and who shall say that both were not master strokes? 
and who shall not say that the ministry to man’s love of 
beauty is not the better of the two purposes? 

Without doubt the fragrance of flowers, and the flame 
of bloom, in window and woodland, are to attract bees, ete., 
to the nectar drop. Some flowers, like cleome, and willow- 
herb, are wondrous in their flash of color, while others, like 
figwort, are very inconspicuous, but very fragrant. The first 
attract through the color sense; the others through scent. 














There are many plants, often entire families, that have 
what botanists style irregular flowers. In these the petals or 
show portions of the flowers are very different in size and 
form, and-may be even in color. The larkspur, and columbine 
in the butter-cup family, as also the entire families of mints, 
and the snap-dragons, will call to mind such irregular flow- 
ers. These flowers are thought to have changed to these 
curious shapes to effect more surely cross-pollination. A 
close study of such flowers will soon convince any one that 
they serve such purpose most surely and admirably. 


The orchids are marvelous for their modifications to this 
end. Indeed, there are no more attractive or wonderful flow- 
ers known than these orchids. The Berlin people love flowers, 
if we may judge by the large and numerous shops where they 
are kept in abundance. Of these gems of nature none appeals 
more to the lovers of beauty than these lovely orchids. All 
of the clover or bean family show conspicuously this feature 
of irregular flowers. It goes without saying that all such 
flowers must be cross-pollinated, and for productivity all 
such"flowers must have the kind ministry of sweet-loving in- 
sects. Bees, of course, are by far the most important insects 
that engage in this work, and among bees the honey-bees are 
by far the most numerous, and correspondingly the most im- 
portant. 

I suggest that the reader select a columbine, a touch-me- 
not, or a bean-blossom, that he may carefully observe this 
peculiarity, and note how it works towards cross-pollination. 
The touch-me-nots or snap-dragons are specially valuable for 
such study. These plants belong to the great and important 





order Scrophulariacee. These plants, like the mints are known 
as bi-labiates, as the flowers are made up of two lips, though 
the normal or real number of petals is usually five. These 
lips surmount a throat which is more or less open. The flow- 
ers usually nod or incline to one side, and the stamens, which 
bear pollen, as also the pistil, which is to receive the pollen, 
lie in the throat on the upper side. The nectar drop is deep 
in the flower-tube. The bee alights on the lower lip and 
pushes in through the narrow throat to reach the distant nec- 
tar. Now it happens, or rather is true, that the stamens and 
pistil are not ripe at the same time. In other words, when 
the pollen is ripe for use in a blossom the stigna is not yet 
ripe to receive it. Thus, as has been aptly said, the bees must 
act as “marriage-priests” to carry the pollen from one blossom 
to another. 

In a wild, yellow snap-dragon, of Michigan, the pollen 
is white. One season, years ago, I discovered one day that 
all the bees were like Hereford cattle—each as it entered the 
hive had a conspicuous white line the whole length of its back. 
I followed them to a place in a wood-lot not far off where 
they were gathering from the snap-dragons. Thus the white 
line was explained. There are many of these plants in Cali- 
fornia. While the white and black or ball sage, of California, 
like all the mints belong to the labiate family—Labiate— they 
are much like the snap-dragons 

The blossoms of the Legumes—beans, peas and clovers 
are somewhat similar to the above. Here is one large petal, 
called the “banner,” two narrower ones on the sides—the 
wings; and two others, narrow and close together, which 
enclose the stamens and pistil. These are together called the 
“keel.” In effect these are the same as the above. It is well- 
known that such plants must have insects to visit the bloom 
or no seeds will be formed. Red clover produces no seed the 
first crop, because it is often only pollinated by bumble-bees, 
which are not numerous early in the season. Alfalfa, which is 
visited freely by the honey-bees, which are always numerous, 
will seed at any time. While many regular flowers, like the 
apple, pear, etc., require cross-pollination, this is not always 
the case; while, with these irregular flowers, we must always 
have insect visits to secure full seed-production. It is prob 
ably true that in all cases where nectar is present, especially 
if abundant, as in the linden and tulip, that cross-pollination 
is requisite to seed-production. In basswood we know the 
nectar is very abundant. 


AMERICA TO THE FRONT 


We are more impressed each day of our stay in Europe 
with the superiority of America to even the best portions of 
the old world. Food here is very much more expensive 
Meat and fruit are very high-priced. And yet wages are much 
less than in America. It would seem that the common labor- 
ing class here could have only meat and fruit as rare luxuries, 
while even the bread loaf for the poor is dark and _ solid. 
Potatoes not larger than cherries or plums are common in the 
market, and sold here in Berlin for % cent per pound, or 
45 cents per bushel. Potatoes are the cheapest food we can 
buy, though they are so small that no one would buy them at 
home. Apples are usually’ from 8 to 10 cents a pound, and 
often much more. We can get very nice dried pears here for 
20 cents per pound. The best we have purchased come from 
California. 

RAINS IN CALIFORNIA. 


I hear glad news from California. The rains the present 
season have been copious. At Claremont they have had over 
3 inches, while a year ago at the same date there was less 
than 1 inch. As is well-known, we have had little rainfall 
the last 10 or 12 years; the same time before that was char- 
acterized by a much heavier rainfall. It is thought by many 
that we will now have another period of generous rainfall. 
Last year we had a fine rain record—the best for years. We 
hope a better is to be ours the present season. 

Last year was excellent in its promise for honey, though 
the season was, on the whole, disappointing. The reason was 
that it was cold and windy in May and June. We may rea- 
sonably hope that the present year will give us rain, warmth, 
and then we shall surely be favored with a good honey 
harvest. Berlin, Germany, Jan. 9. 








Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans Buschbauer, is 
a bee-keeper’s hand-book of 138 pages, which is just what 
our German friends will want. It is fully illustrated, and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.75. Address 
all orders to this office. 
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6—Dadant Methods of Honey-Production 


BY C, P. DADANT. 


EFORE I leave the subjects of making artificial divisions 
and of queen-rearing, I wish to mention something 
which has a bearing on both questions. 

With the new method of queen-rearing, the Doolittle 
method, with its different improvements made by queen- 
breeders, the apiarists have devised baby nuclei, in which they 
hive only about 200 bees, and which are intended to be used 
as a receptacle, or rather a home, for young queens until they 
are impregnated. Much opposition is made to the use of these 
nuclei, which often prove inadequate. I believe the greater 
part of the fault found is true, and I see that there is a ten- 
dency to make larger nuclei. This is right. 

I would now suggest a method which we formerly used, 
and which would enable the queen-breeder to save those nuclei 
which turn out to be the best, for artificial increase. It is by 
using a divisible frame such as we have described in “Lang- 
stroth Revised,” and which was devised by my father about 
1870. He introduced it into Italy, on his trip to that country 
in 1872. 

The frame is made in two separate sections which join 
together with a staple to form a frame of regular size. A 
certain number of these frames are made and inserted in dif- 
ferent hives—populous colonies. If it is desirable to use them 
promptly, worker-comb may be transferred into them, and if 
they are given in the center of strong colonies, they will soon 
be filled with brood. Otherwise they may be built up with 
foundation and given to the colonies during the spring months. 
Small hives, in which these combs will fit, are built at the 




















same time and are used for nuclei. These, of course, are 
more expensive than the baby nuclei now used, but they are 
also very much better. 

The advantage of these hives is that you can build nuclei 
out of good combs with brood in them. One ordinary frame, 
when divided, will make two combs, side by side, in one of 
these small hives. If two ordinary combs are taken, a nucleus 
can be formed of them that will have 4 combs of half length, 
and the nucleus is as good as anybody can wish. If the 
young queens are reared for sale, but are not sold at once, 
many of them will breed, and these small colonies will build 
up so as to make fairly strong ones before the summer is 
over. So, with this method, which is certainly more ex- 
pensive than that of the baby nuclei, you can rear better 
queens, and in case they are not sold you may be able to 
make quite an increase in your apiary. 

Many of our colonies in early times were built in this 
manner: Whenever the small colony filled its hive, which 
was made for 8 halves, or 4 full combs, we would transfer ‘it 
into a larger hive, by uniting the half combs together and 
would build it up with combs of brood from other colonies. 
Nuclei that were not wanted, at the end of the season would 
be redistributed among the different colonies, and there was 
no loss either of bees or combs. The empty nucleus hives 
were put away to be used again the following season. 

This was intensive bee-culture, and lasted only as long as 
we were desirous of increasing our colonies in number. In 
an apiary where it is desired to rear queens for sale, and good 
queens only are wanted, the Langstroth frame could be di- 
vided into three parts, each frame adjustable to any other 
part. The trouble with our top-bars was that we must get 
the two parts of a pair together, or we were unable to adjust 
them. With this top-bar, used by the Swiss apiarists and de- 
scribed in the French edition of “Langstroth on the Honey- 
Bee,” any section of frame may be joined with any other sec- 
tion, when they are put back together at the end of the 
season. 


The success of queen-rearing depends, of course, on the 





methods, but it depends much more on the energy and perse- 
verance of the apiarist. I do not believe that there isa single 
pursuit that requires more persistent attention and more 
vigilance than this one. I am satisfied that there 1s more 
profit in rearing bees for honey than in rearing queens for 
sale. At the same time, it is well for the energetic apiarist, 
who can devote enough time to it, to rear the queens that he 
wishes to use, in his own apiary. We have never bought as 
good queens for honey-production as we were able to rear in 
our own apiaries. I believe, also, that it is a good plan to 
make exchanges of breeding queens from one apiary to 
another to prevent a too-continued in-and-in breeding. 

Since writing the above,I have received, from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 55, of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology, on “The Rearing of Queen-Bees, by E. F. Phillips.” 
In this is an engraving of a Langstroth frame divided into 
three parts, devised by Mr. Benton. From the cut, I judge 
that when the frame is divided, each section is provided with 
an added top-bar, and hung in the box with the long way 
horizontal instead of vertical, as we do it. This Bulletin is 
very interesting, and we trust it may be sent broadcast among 


the bee-keepers. Hamilton, II. 


Among the Bees in the Spring 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


HE warmth of spring will soon be here, which brings life 
and activity to the bees. This condition of things will 
arouse us to action, and a feeling will steal over us to 

see how great the amount of fun and cash can be gotten out 
of our bees by dint of hard work and untiring energy, which 
feeling, if rightly used, will tend greatly to make the days in 
heat and sun more easily endured, and such as will be looked 
back upon as days of pleasure. As a little help along the line 
of the right use of our energies, I thought a few words under 
the above heading, would not be amiss with many of the read- 
ers of our beloved American Bee Journal. 

The first thing to be done in the spring is to get each hive 
or colony in as good shape as possible for the comfort and 
prosperity of the bees. As soon as spring fairly opens I go 
over all the hives in the apiary, and, to do this intelligently, I 
begin on one side of the yard and open the first hive. If the 
bees have wintered well I may find that the colony has brood 
in three or four combs, while the sealed honey along the top- 
bars of the frames, and more still in the combs next the out- 
side of the hive, tells me that they have an abundance of stores, 
so that all this colony needs is to see that the hive is made as 
tight and comfortable as possible, except the entrance, which 
should be about 3 inches long by % deep. When thus fixed a 
little stone is placed on top in the center of the cover, which 
tells me that the colony is a good one. and needs no further 
looking after till the fruit-trees bloom. 

The next 2 or 3 colonies prove about the same as the first, 
so are fixed and marked the same. The fouth or fifth colony 
may prove to be only a fair one, with some dead bees on the 
bottom-board, which are either removed or a clean board sub- 
stituted. As they have brood in 2 or 3 combs, they are treated 
similarly to the first, except that a frame of honey is placed 
on either side of the brood, as such colonies are apt to get 
short of stores, or a cold snap may come to keep them from 
going to the outside of the hive where their honey is the 
most liable to be. Then, such a colony does not have the 
number of bees to go to the fields to secure the little early 
honey there may be, as do the stronger ones in bees, so it is 
always best to make sure that all will have honey enough, and 
that close to the brood, to last till the bloom from fruit-trees 
opens. The stone to mark this one is placed on front side of 
the cover, which says “fair.” 

As I pass along I find more good colonies, with now and 
then a fair one; or a poor colony may be found. When such 
an one appears on opening a hive, I will find it has brood in 
only 1 or 2 frames, and only small patches at that, while the 
little honey there is, is scattered throughout the hive. Tg fix 
such a colony best, I take the two frames having the brood in 
and set them near one side of the hive, and then take all the 
other combs, after brushing the bees off which may be strag- 
gling on them, to the bee-house. After getting 2 combs quite 
well filled with honey, which were left over from the previous 
season, I return with them, and place one each side of the 2 
combs of brood, drawing all as near the side of the hive as is 
consistent with the necessary bee-space, after which a division- 
board is nicely adjusted to suit the requirements of the little 
colony, with a quilt carefully tucked about them on top, under 
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the cover, and down the side of the division-board. The 
entrance of the hive is now regulated so that but one or two 
bees can pass at a time, and is so fixed that it comes beyond 


the division-board, thus shutting off the cool outside air, 
coming directly upon the bees, as well as enabling the little 
colony to protect itself much better from robber-bees. The 
stone to tell the condition of this colony is placed on back 
side of cover, telling that the colony in the hive is weak. 

In this way I go over all the colonies in each row of hives 
n the apiary, putting each colony in the best possible condi 
tion, when they are left undisturbed till the opening of the 
fruit-bloom. 

When the fruit-trees bloom, I again go over the bee-yard 
as before, so we will again commence with colony No. 1 
After opening the hive, the first thing to do is to look for the 


queen to see if her wing is clipped. If I find her wing not 
clipped, the clipping is now done, as it is much easier to find 
queens for this purpose now than it will be later when the hive 
is more populous in bees. 

Having clipped the queen, I now observe the brood, and 
if the colony has gotten along as it should, there will be brood 
in 7 or 8 combs, the center ones being nearly or quite full, 
while those on the outside are from half to two-thirds full. 
I now change this brood right around, that is, I place the out- 
side frames of brood in the center, and the center frames on 
the outside. This causes the queen soon to fill those part 
filled outside combs, completely full of brood, while the combs 
filled full of brood, next the frames partly filled with honey, 
near the side walls to the hive, cause her to put eggs in them, 
or in every cell not occupied with honey, so that in a week or 
so every available cell is occupied with brood, and this in just 
the right time to produce the maximum amount of bees in 
time for the white clover honey harvest. 

By this time the fair colonies may have nearly or quite 
caught up with the good ones, and if so they are treated the 
same. If not, the brood-nest is reversed the same as with the 
good ones, while a frame of honey is brought up on either 
side of the brood so as to make them feel “rich” in stores. 
This will cause them to remove this honey, feed the queen 
more abundantly, and she in turn fill the combs to completion 
with brood; and by the time the harvest arrives, such colonies 
will be not far behind the very best. 

The brood in the weak ones is looked after, and if it is 
found all in one end of the frames, one or two are changed 
ends with, so as to cause the frames to be filled with brood, 
which have any in, and coax the queens to greater egg- 


laying. Two more frames of honey are put in, one on either 
side of the brood, which also adds “zest” to this little colony, 
which will soon be on the road to prosperity, so that all will 
be as nearly ready for the harvest as possible when it arrives 

This getting of the bees in the right time for the honey 


harvest counts more toward cash and fun in the apiary than 
all else, unless I have made a great mistake during the 38 
years of my bee-keeping life. Borodino, N. Y. 


ir. Hasty's 
Cfterthoughts 


The “ Old Reliable’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 
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FORMALIN AND Its Taste ON CoMBs. 


I think little has been said hitherto about honey getting 
a disagreeable taste from combs previously treated with 
formalin. If such a capacity to give a bad taste really per- 
sists for years thereis not much use of talking about forma- 
lin any more. Page 84. 


ROGUES IN OTHER TRADES BESIDES QUEEN-TRADE. 


Rogues are not allin the queen-trade. When the Wor- 
den grape came out it directly transpired that quite a pro- 
portion of men in that line would fill Worden orders with 
Concord vines—the great resemblance of the two varieties 
giving them achance to denythings. (The Worden, how- 


ever, is much more juicy, and 5 days earlier—but not so re- 
liable to bear, and too tender of berry to carry to market.) 
Well, it seems that with our folks the fact that some Carnio- 
lans are banded is sufficient excuse for them to send any 
old striped thing when Carniolams are ordered. The com- 











monness of such offences in this world doesn’t make them 


any the less sad. If it’s allowable to say a kindly word 
even for scoundrels, I would suggest that some of the not- 
on-time chaps mean to fill the order as directed when they 
spend your money, but fail of it, and are always so hard up 
that they can not return money when it’s gone once. Their 
straits almost compel them to use money as soon as it ar- 
rives. Query: Which is better for these offenders, a little 
more vehemence of denunciation, ora little more remem- 
brance of the fact that they, too, arehuman? Page 97. 


CONCAVE CAPPING OF COMB HONEY. 


I think any kind of bees will put on concave capping 
(deeply concaved capping) under certain circumstances. 
Given an expanse of comb in what was recently the brood- 
nest ; let the cells be nearly full of honey, but not quite ; 
surplus harvest suddenly over for the year, but about enough 
for daily food coming in for some time—with things in this 
shape I think they seldom empty part of the cells to fill the 
others. And apparently their preference is to have all 
honey sealed that’s fit to sealin warm weather. In sucha 
finishing-up job they will be pretty sure to use old wax for 
cappings—and may work so much propolis into it that it 
looks very queer; and you think you have something very 
abnormal when all is perfectly regular. Page 98. 


BERE-KEEPING AND FRUIT-GROWING. 


It is characteristic of Must-be’s that they sting badly 
if not allowed to have their own way. My counsel would 
be: Don’t try to entertain two Must-be’s at once—as, for 
instance, these boxes of strawberries must be taken to mar- 
ket, and these swarmsin the trees must be hived. J. E. 
Johnson, on page 99, almost ignores the above—and he 
must be our old friend ‘‘ Yon’’—got his speech bejoggled 
by too much hopping around. 

Yes, indeed, a few thousand pear-trees to make the 
period of fruit-bloom 5 days longer is a royal help to a bee- 
locality. Peach orchard fully as good. You can see the 
honey in a peach-blossom, which you can not do with apple 
and pear blooms. 

SHORT-LIVED QUEENS. 


Here’s “locality ’’—or something else that might per- 
haps yield profit if looked into. A 30-colony apiary has 
short-lived queens wholly—only 1 in 4 years living through 
2 seasons, and she was very poor the second season. Why ? 
Certainly not to be supposed that that is normal, and the 
current doctrine of queenly longevitya mistake. The local- 
ity is Minnesota, 170 miles west of Duluth. We have not 
heard that Manitoba and arctic Sweden have short-lived 
queens. Expectation would lean the other way. Warm 
localities with honey all the year (so the queen has no regu- 
lar rest from rapid laying) have short-lived queens as a rule. 
As my everlasting guess must come in, I’ll guess the solu- 
tion lies in the strain of bees. Such mad-caps at swarming 
that they worry all their queens to death, trying to hurry 
the swarm idea into their heads. F.L. Day. Page 100. 


SHADE AND SwWARM-HOLDER—SWARMING. 


Dead and dry cedars set in tiles for apiary shade, and 
also for swarms toclusteron. Thanks to Denis Nolan for 
an idea nearly or quite a novelty. If there were green trees 
or bushes at hand swarms would probably choose them ; 
but if entirely remote from green growth the cedars are 
likely to be tip-top. It’s an unusual situation, but if I had 
a home apiary, and my home was on a bare prairie, I think 
I’d try plants in little tubs mounted on posts. What plant 
would be best? Cherry or peach, willow or geranium or 
grape? Needs something healthy, with a powerful hold on 
life, and good foliage. 

I was going to protest Mr. N.’s saying that too many 
colonies in one place increased desire to swarm. Was going 
to call that the exact opposite of the truth—overstocking 
one’s locality a little the most reliable remedy for swarm 
fever that has been found yet. But on reflection I think he 
is right sometimes. The enthusiasm of rapid gathering 
postpones the swarming idea (provided said idea is not 
already started), and too many bees for the number of 
flowers might spoil the enthusiasm. 

To explain the opposite dogma, let pollen resources be 
considerably overdrawn and nurse-bees can not get so 
vastly out of proportion to field-bees. The tendency of a 
proper balance between the different classes of workers is 
to mitigate swarming. Page 101. 





See Langstroth Book Offer on another page of this 
copy of the Amertcan Bee Journal. 
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March Comes Like a Lion 


March came in like a lion here. Before that time I 
thought the bees were in very good condition—no mold or 
excessive moisture about the hives, and the colonies were 
strong and healthy looking. I am wintering 60. 

Comstock, Nebr., March 2. (Mrs ) A. L. Amos. 


Cocoamel 


This is a sort of chocolate with honey, made somewhat 
after the manner of honey and lozenges. After melting 1 
part gelatine in 1 part water, add 10 parts warmed honey. 
When thoroughly mixed incorporate little by little 4 parts 
powdered cocoa. Take from the fire and flavor with vanilla, 
stirring thoroughly; then pour into oiled dishes. After 24 
hours cut into tablets, and let dry in the shade 8 days. May 
be eaten as candy or used to make a hot drink. 


i ee 


‘Glucose and Its Uses—The Honest Label”’ 


Continuing the question as to whether the statements 
made in The Delineator, and quoted in this Journal on 
pages 213 and 214 are correct or not, it may be replied that 
in word every statement is correct, yet as probably under- 
stood by the readers the statements are so utterly misleading 
thatitcan hardly be believed that Mrs. Abel would have 
written them or The Delineator published them if both had 
had a full understanding of the case. 


With a view to getting light on the glucose question 
from near-by sources, a leading grocer was asked by tele- 
phone whether Karo corn syrup was more or less popular 
than when first introduced. He replied that it was less 
popular, the cheaper grades of corn syrup, which ap- 
peared to be just as good, having taken its place. Another 
grocer was interviewed in person, and questioned in a little 
different form, the following conversation in substance 
taking place: 

‘How about the sale of cornsyrup? Is it more or less 
popular than formerly ?”’ 

** Well, it’s about all the syrup there is sold.”’ 

‘* At what price do you sell it ?’’ 

‘**We sell it mostly in these 10-pound cans at 35 cents a 
can. Here’s the Karoin 2-pound cans, which we sell at 
10 cents a can, but it doesn’t sell so well as the other, 
although it is supposed to be of a better grade ?’’ 

‘**Do you use any of this corn syrupon your own table ?”’ 

The somewhat significant reply came promptly, ‘‘ No ; 
we use syrup made of sugar.”’ 

The effect of the State law as to pure foods was shown 
on the labels. On the Karocan it was stated in plain let- 
ters that 85 percent was glucose and 15 percent cane syrup. 
The larger can was 75 percent glucose and 25 percent cane. 
That seemed to show pretty plainly that the superiority of 
the Karo was all in the advertisement. There is only 3 
pounds of cane in the Karo for every 5 pounds in the larger 
can, and yet the Karo is retailed at 5 cents a pound and the 
other at 3% cents. Not ao much wonder that in States 
where the law enforces honest labels the popularity of Karo 
should fall off in spite of the thousands of dollars spent in 
advertising it as ‘‘ better than honey for less money.” But 
all this is by the way. 

The druggist was then visited aud asked, ‘‘ What is the 
price of glucose ?”’ 

** We don’t keep it.”’ 

‘** Haven’t you price-lists that quote it ?” 

He consulted the price-lists, and then replied, ‘I can 
furnish it to you at about 20 cents a pound.”’ 

Now we begin to have some light on the matter. The 
glucose sold by the druggist is one thing; that sold by the 
grocer another. Chemicals are used in the manufacture of 
glucose, and getting rid of those chemicals is an expensive 





business, so that the druggist retails at 20 cents a pound 
that which is supposed to be cleansed of all objectionable 
matters. But leave it only partly cleansed—no matter if it 
be unfit to put into any human stomach—and the stuff can 
be produced so cheaply that a mixture of 1 part cane and 3 
parts glucose, after all parts are added, can be sold at 3’, 
cents a pound. 

Returning to the quotations from The Delineator, it 
seems pretty clear that Mrs. Abel must have had in mind 
the belief that chemically pure glucose and the commercial 
article, the glucose of the druggist and the glucose of the 
grocer, were one and thesame thing. If all that is said of 
glucose as being harmless and containing no injurious sub- 
stances refers to chemically pure glucose, then it is all 
right; but how many of the readers of that popular maga- 
zine will understand the statements to referto anything 
else but the stuff that is sold at the grocery ? 

It is greatly to be desired that Mrs. Abel might go to a 
grocery and get acan of Karo, sample it a number of times, 
thoughtfully meditating upon its flavor and its aftertaste, 
take the remainder of the canto a reliable chemist for 
analysis, and then say to the readers of The Delineator 
what she thinks is ‘‘ the truth about glucose.”’ 
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Wax-Rendering Processes 


Now readers of the Farmers’ Advocate are wishing “‘ E. 
G. H.”’ would come out and show himself (or herself). I am 
sure he does not need to be ashamed, for he gives us some 
good things frequently. For example, in an article on 
‘*Rendering Beeswax,’’ he recommends using the most ap- 
proved machinery and doing the work up as cleanly and ex- 
peditiously as possible. That article is followed up by one 
on “ Running a Wax-Press,’”’ which fairly smells of hot 
beeswax—it has so many little kinks which only actual ex- 
perience will bring out. It is worth quoting in full: ; 


RUNNING A Wax-PREss. 


There are some things about the operation of a wax-press that do 
not appear very often in print, and a few wordson the subject may 
help some readers who are operating one of these machines for the 
first time, or who have just been trying to, and have not obtained as 
good results as they should have. The writer had considerable trouble 
the first time or two, caused by the wax ‘ freezing’’ before it ran 
out of the press, and clogging up everything, so that it had to be 
cleaned up with boiling water before the work could be continued ; 
and this is the trouble which causes many people to condemn this 
method of rendering wax. Now, the faultis not in the machine at all, 
but in the conditions under which it is worked. 


In the first place, it must be borne in mind that wax will stick to 
wood, or anything else that is dry, and that it will not stick to a wet 
or damp surface. In the second place, get acquainted with the fact 
wax will ‘‘ freeze’ when it strikes a cold object, or when a cold cur- 
rent of air strikes it, and that it will not freeze so long as it is hot. 
These two facts are known by nearly every one who has anything to 
do with beeswax, and yet it is because conditions are not as they 
should be that the wax-press gets bunged up and makes trouble. 


To have everything run fast and smoothly, it is necessary to have 
the room where the work is being done very warm. A temperature 
of 85 or 90 degrees will do away with most of the trouble from “‘ freez- 
ing.”” The press should be in a warm room for a couple of hours be- 
fore commencing operations, so that every part of it may become 
thoroughly warmed up. Take out the follower and the slatted bot- 
tom, and stand everything up so the warm air of the room can get all 
around it, and it will warm up much more quickly. Just before put- 
ting in the first ‘‘go’’ of melted wax, have ready a kettle of boiling 
water, put the press all together, with the bottom and follower in 
place, and the burlap to hold the melted combs between them, plug 
up the spout of the pan, and then pour your boiling water slowly into 
the press. Don’t forget to give the corners their share, and let it 
stand long enough for everything to get thoroughly hot and wet. Now 
let out the water, and remove the follower, open up the burlap, dip in 
the melted combs (you will soon learn how much you can handle at a 
time), fold the burlap over the wax, put in the follower, and screw it 
down slowly. Be sure the screw presses fairly in the middleof the 
follower, or it will not press evenly. When it is down nearly as far as 
you can turn it, and you think all the wax is out, ease it up a little, 
and then turn it down as far as it will go. Giveit time to run out, 
then turn it down some more, and give it more time torun out. You 
will be surprised how much wax come out after you think it must 
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be all out. Don’ be afraid of ,»breaking the machine, but squeeze it 
down for all you are worth,. If it bursts, get a new one—stronger. 


When you can not persuade any more wax to come out, release 
the screw, take out the follower, remove the burlap, and dump the re- 
fuse (and burn your fingers, until you discover how hot it is). Then 
repeat the process until you are done, Have the boiler for melting 
the combs on the stove boiling, and have a kettle of water boiling to 
replace what is dipped out with the boiling wax; and have a pail of 
cold water handy in case your boiler takes a notion to boil over: and 
have a few dozen old newspapers spread around on the floor; and 
have your press right up close to the stove for convenience; and have 
a tap in the vessel into which the wax and water from the press flow, 
so that the water may be drawn off as the vessel fills up. . 


When you have finished, run some boiling water through the 
press to remove any little bits of wax that may be in it. 


It is generally advisable to melt the wax again after it comes from 
the press to get it into a solid, clean cake before selling it, or sending 
it away to be made up into comb foundation. To prevent wax crack- 
ing when cooling, wrap an old piece of carpet, or something, around 
and over the vessel to make it cool as slowly as possible. It is cooling 
too rapidly that causes it to crack.—E. G. H. 
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Bees an Interesting Subject—Swarming Habit 


Reading agricultural exchanges has this broadening 
effect—that it introduces one to writers on bees not often 
met in the strictly bee-keeping periodicals. Sometimes 
they hide behind initials—and wisely so. Then, again, 
they come out boldly. 

F. G. Herman, in the Agricultural Epitomist, says: 


The subject of bees has always been of great interest to me, not 
only because I started in the business of honey-producing several years 
ago, and learned from so many different sources that the bee-industry 
is not so well understood as other branches of farming, consequently 
there is a lack of this necessary knowledge, and the investments 
usually made in bees are not profitable. When we undertake such a 
business, even on a small scale, we should study it in its details, so as 
to be able to overcome difficulties. I think the reader will agree with 
me that where any special line of farming, whether it be horse-breed- 
ing, dairying, or sheep husbandry, is undertaken as a special pursuit 
on a large scale, it very often is a failure financially. I am not going 
to discuss why this is so, but that it isa fact no one can deny. True 
it is there are plenty who succeed in al! these many branches, but they 
are exceptions to the general rule. With bees, unless it is undertaken 
first on a small scale and gradually increased, learning as we go and 
studying and planning, difficulties are sure to arise which are too hard 
to overcome. 


Probably the thing most annoying to the bee-keeper is the swarm- 
ing habit. it the bees did not persist in dividing their forces so fre- 
quently much more surplus honey could be obtained, and the bee- 
keeper himself would feel more easy about his bees. In producing 
comb honey in 1-pound boxes it is necessary actually to crowd the bees 
into the section-boxes, for they seem loath to begin work in such small 
divisions, and this crowding is one of the initiatives which creates the 
swarming fever. When producing extracted honey abundant room 
can be given, and the swarmiog impulse is greatly checked. There- 
fore, if bees are to be kept far from the house, and can not be given 
much atteation, it is advisable to produce only extracted honey, 
which is done by giving the bees large combs and plenty of room, for 
it matters not whether the combs are entirely completed or not, as 
the honey is taken from them and the combs retained tu be used again. 
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More About Sweet Clover for the South 


Before leaving the matter of sweet clover as a forage 
and honey-plant, I shall wish to ask for information con- 
cerning its growth and its value from those who have given 
it a trial, or have had experience with it in some way or 
other. I should be very glad to have reports from all who 
have grown sweet clover anywhere in the South. Who has 
succeeded with it, and who failed? How was it planted 
and grown, and on what kind of soil? How much was 
planted, and what about the yield? How was the honey as 
to color, flavor and body? Did stock eat the clover, green 
orashay? Any and all such information will be greatly 
appreciated, and wili helpin getting up valuable informa- 

m for our department, which should be an information 
bureau on just such topics. 





Sweet Clover as a Forage and Honey-Plant 


‘*We often see in the bee-papers writers stating that 
stock will not eat sweet clover. Such is not the case in 
Central Texas. A few years ago we procured sweet clover 
seed to scatter along the roadside so we could get it started 
growing for a honey-plant for our bees, and it came up toa 
good stand, and as soon as it grew large enough the stock 
kept it eaten down so close that it died. But where it was 
kept from the stock it grew to a fine growth, and makes a 
fine honey-plant.’’—Dr. C. S. Puiiuips, in The Apiarist. 


EP << - —EE——— 
Melilotus for Pasturage—Free Seed 


As I have just run across a letter from Prof. W. J. Spill- 
man, Agrostologist of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, on the subject of sweet clover, it will be repro- 
duced herewith, as it contains some good points of informa- 
tion. He says: 

‘“‘Doubtless many of your readers are more or less 
familiar with sweet clover, also called melilotus or Bokhara 
clover. This plant is a common weed over most of the east- 
ern half of the United States, and is not uncommon on the 
Pacific Coast. It is generally reported that stock will not 
eat it either green or cured as hay, but on the black prairie 
soils of Alabama and Mississippi—soils which are prac- 
tically identical with the black, waxy soils of Texas—meli- 
lotus is grown quite extensively, both as a pasture and hay 
crop and asa soil renovator, and itis quite highly prized 
in that section for all these purposes. Farmers there state 
that stock noi accustomed to melilotus at first refuse to eat 
it, but when they once acquire a liking for it, they do very 
well upon it. 

‘The plant is a legume, very closely resembling alfalfa 
when it is young, and is undoubtedly a splendid soil-reno- 
vator. Itis also exceedingly hardy. It has occurred to me 
that on account of its value on the black prairie soils of the 
Middle South, it is worth testing on the similar black, 
waxy soils of Texas. We are arranging to secure a quan- 
tity of seed, and will gladly send a package of seed of this 
plant to any of the readers who may be located on the black, 
waxy soil, who will agree to report to us the results of their 
test of it. We will send these seeds to applicants comply- 
ing with these conditions as long as the supply lasts. 


‘*Melilotus is a biennial. It may be sown either in 
spring or in fall. If sown in the spring it makes consid- 
erable growth that year, but does not head out. The next 
year it makesa very large growth, and makes seed in the 
fall of the year, unless it is cut for hay, and then dies root 
and branch. It is said to make very good pasture for hogs 
and other stock, and it makes a good yield of hay. Farmers 
should remember, however, what has has been said above 
about stock not liking it at first. Being a legume much 
like alfalfa and clover in many respects, it is probable that 
there would be some danger from bloat when pasturing cat- 
tle or sheep on melilotus.’’"—W. J. SprL_Man, Agrostologist 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
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Spring Management of Bees 


Perhaps at the beginning of the season we have all 
noticed the vigor of any colony that has its storesof honey 
and brood in a compact form—that is to say, a colony that 
has honey and brood in all combs occupied by the bees. 
Colonies in this condition may generally be depended upon 
to do far better work than others that are poorly supplied 
with honey. This will apply to the nucleus as well as to 
the powerful colony. 

o get all colonies in this prime condition, the bee- 
keeper in most years will be forced to resort to feeding. 


Naturally this brings forth the question of whether 
feeding is profitable or not. I think all, or nearly all, will 
agree that it does not pay to feed the colony that has win- 
tered well and has enough to enable it to reach the flow. 

Some even go so far as to say that all feeding is use- 
less, and is time and money thrown away. This may be so 
if there is always an abundant flow of nectar, but should 
there be 3 or 4 months with little or nothing for the bees to 
gather, these same people will be found feeding their bees— 
that is, if they want to keep them alive. 

It pays all the time to feed bees to keep them from 
starving, and if it pays to keep them alive, it will pay more 
to keep them in good condition. For the colony that goes 


through the season in poor condition will more than likely 
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prove to be a failure, so far as gathering honey is concerned. 
To make a profit on every colony of bees fed should be 
the object sought for. Todothis the bee-keeper will have 
to exercise considerable judgment, and will have to take 
into consideration the condition of each colony to be fed. 


Suppose, for example, we take 100 colonies at the be- 
ginning of the season. In going through these colonies we 
find 25 of them in prime condition. Fifty of them we find 
are only average. Twenty-five of them we find to be in 
very poor condition. The first 25, if fed at all, would be fed 
ataloss. The second 50 have bees enough to cover all their 
combs ; so we feed them until all combs occupied by the 
bees are filled. This puts themin as good condition as the 
first 25. Thus we have 75 colonies in prime condition. 


In the next 25 in poor condition we find some have bees 
enough to cover only half of their combs, while some have 
enough tocover only 2combs. In preparing these for feed- 
ing we remove from every hive all combs the bees do not 
occupy; next, a division-board is placed close up to the 
combs andthe bees that remain. The object in doing this 
is to force the bees to store the feed in as compact a form as 
possible. They are then fed as rapidly as they will take 
the feed until all empty cells are filled. The division-board 
is then removed, and the empty combs that were taken from 
them are replaced. In replacing the empty combs put them 
all to one side of the cluster. 


Do not attempt to spread brood in these last colonies, 
but let them manage their own affairs, and if there is nec- 
tar in the fields they will soon make fine colonies for busi- 
ness. All colonies should be fed separately by the use of 
feeders, or some method suitable for feeding within the 
hive. For only in this way can we besure that the feed 
will be placed exactly where it is needed. In this way I 
find feeding profitable; therefore, I always feed when nec- 


essary. E. lL. Bussry. 
Cleburne, Tex. 
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Send questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. MrLuEr, Marengo, Il. 


(3 Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 




















When to Do Spring Feeding 


When will be the proper time to feed sugar syrup this spring, in 
Southern Missouri? Our bees are short of anything to eat just now. 
We are giving them candy; thatis, part of them. I think all will 
need feed soon. Iam afraid it is too cold to feed syrup yet. Our bees 
did not store enough honey for winter stores last fall. Missouri. 


ANSwER.—There is little danger in feeding syrup any time now, 
as it is getting so late that there is no probability that the bees will be 
confined in the hive very long after being fed. But to be entirely on 
the safe side, keep the candy going till the weather is warm enough 


for the bees to fly nearly every day, and then give them a full feed of 
syrup. 


Italianizing Black Bees 


1. I would like to Italianize some colonies of black bees in the 
spring, and thought the following plan might suit: Remove the 
queens from the colonies of black bees and give them a frame of 
brood from a colony of Italians. Will one frame of brood be sufficient 
for each colony of black bees? 

2. As black queens are sometimes hard to find, how would it do to 
get the hive ready, put on an entrance-guard, shake the bees in front 
of the hive, and capture the black queen as she tries to enter? 

3. About what time in the season should the work be done? 

4. Can I take Italian brood something like 2 miles without danger 
of ft being chilled and injured? 

5. Will the frames of a 10-frame hive fit an 8-frame hive? 

VIRGINIA. 

ANSWERS.—1. [f you mean that you will take away one frame of 
black brood, replacing it with a frame of Italian brood, there would 
not be any assurance of success, for with several frames of black brood 
to one of Italian, there would be several chances to get a young black 
queen to one of getting an Italian queen. If you take away all of the 
black brood, then you will be sure of an Italian queen, and one frame 
of brood will be sufficient for that purpose, only the colony would of 
course not be so strong afterward with so much brood removed. 

You can manage, however, to get along without taking away so 





much brood. One way is to remove a black queen from its colony, 
and then swap allits frames of brood for those of an Italian colony. 
All the cells started would then be of Italian stock, and a week later 
you could take away all but one or two of the sealed cells to be used 
elsewhere. Here’s another way: 

From an Italian colony take 2 or 3 of its central combs (giving 
them to some other colony), and replace with frames containing only 
small starters. A week later you will find these frames partly filled 
with fresh-built comb containing eggsand brood. Put one of these 
frames in the center of a black colony from which the queen has been 
removed. The bees will be pretty sure to start a number of cells on 
this new and tender comb, to the neglect of the others, and a week 
later you can use these cells as you wish; or, if you prefer, you can 
leave them where they are at the disposal of the bees. In the latter 
case, however, you should make sure against any chance by opening 
the hive 4 or 5 days after giving the brood, and destroying any cell 
that might be found on the black brood. 

2. That will be all right. 

3. Not till bees are doing good work at gathering. 

4. Yes, in summer weather. Even in rather cool weather you can 
do it by wrapping a frame in blankets previously warmed. 

5. All 10-frame ‘hives have not the same frames, neither have all 8- 
frame hives. But take2 hives alike as to everything except size, as 
for instance dovetailed hives, and the frames of the 10-frame hive are 
the same as the frames of an 8-frame hive. 





Feeding Honey from Dead Colonies 


Two years ago I bought 2 colonies of bees, and the first year they 
increased to 5 colonies. I lost 1 colony the spring of 1905, and last 
fall I had 6 put away in good condition with plenty of honey for win- 
ter, of which I just now lost one colony. I examined the hive and 
found the honey somewhat watery, running a little out of the hive. 
What is the cause of this? Can I feed the honey if other bees clean 
out the comb? INDIANA. 


ANsweErR.—If you had examined closely you might have found 
that it was mostly water that was running out of the hive. Water 
may be found running out of a hive containing a colony in good con- 
dition, the vapor from the bees settling on the cold walls of the hive 
as water, and running out of the entrance. It may also settle on the 
unsealed honey in the combs, making the honey thin, sometimes so 
thin as to run out. There is nothing unusual in all this, and you 


need not fear to feed this honey to the bees when the weather gets 
warm. 





Keeping Queens a Few Days—Dequeened Colonies— 
Stimulative Spring Fomlen tae of Nectar- 
Yielding Basswood Trees 


1. What is the best way in which to keep one or more queens a 
few days—a week or more—to be used to requeen other colonies? 

2. I see different bee-keepers advocate leaving colonies queenless 
for 4 or 5 days after returning them to their old hive by destroying or 
caging the queen (in the production of comb honey), thereby stop- 
ping further swarming. ill not the bees rear another queen during 
that time of their own accord? If so, how can it be prevented? 

3. What would be the best way to introduce a queen into a colony 
after their being queenless as above described? 

4, What is the safest and best plan to pursue in stimulating brood- 
rearing in weak colonies in the spring, and how long before the 
honey-flow should one commence? 

5. How old does a basswood-tree usually get before it yields nec- 
tar? WISCONSIN. 

AnsweErs.—1. In a nucleus if to be kept a considerable time. If 
only for a week or so, she will be all right in a provisioned queen-cage 
in any full colony. 

2. If I understand you correctly, you mean that when a prime 
swarm issues the queen is removed, the swarm returned, and the col- 
ony left queenless 4 or 5 days. I wonderif you hayen’t got thata 
little mixed. Most surely that would seldom stop further swarming, 
for when the prime swarm issues there will be generally several sealed 
queen-cells present, and a swarm will issue with the first virgin that 
emerges. To prevent further swarming destroy all cells but one 6 or 
7 days after the issuing of the prime swarm. Still better, go to the 
hive 6 or 7 days after swarming, in the still evening, and listen for the 
piping of the young queen, listening each evening until you do hear 
her. Then go the next morning and destroy a// cells remaining. 


8. At the time of destroying all queen-cells, give the queen in a 
provisioned queen-cage, allowing the bees to release her. A surer 
plan will be to give the queen earlier, either as soon as the old 
queen is removed, or any time within a week after the removal of the 
old queen, only have the cage so the bees can not eat into the candy 
to release her. Then at the time of destroying the cells uncover the 
candy so the bees can get at it to release the queen. 

4. In your locality probably the safest and best thing is to see 
that the bees have abundance of provisious, and let them entirely 
alone, for more harm than good may be done by frequent feeding in 
catchy weather. But in localities where there is nice warm weather 
for bees to fly, and nothing to get for a week or more, then it may be 
a good thing to feed a pound or so every other day. 

5. I don’t know; perhaps about 10 years if it comes from the seed, 
but 4 or 5 if sprouts spring up from a stump. 





‘she Premiums we offer are all well worth working for. 
Look at them in this copy of the American Bee Journal. 
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Report of the Wisconsin State Convention 


BY HARRY LATHROP. 
(Continued on page 218.) 
Moe read a very good paper on 


STUDIES IN BEE-NATURE 


A writer on the subject of bee-culture in the Wisconsin 
Farmer states as fact that bees deposit from the point of tl 
sting a drop of poison into honey-cells just before sealing 
this for the purpose of preserving the honey. In view of this 
it is nothing strange that some people are prejudiced against 
the finest of all health-foods. Even bee-keepers | have known 
to be as ignorant as to suppose the pollen carried by the bees 
was what they built the wax out of. These thoughts started 
this paper. 

All training, and particularly educational training, 
for its aim some development. Especially interesting is the 
development of the eyes and ears. The organs of seeing and 
hearing are two of the most important by which we are in 
communication with this world. It has been the writer’s spe 
cial privilege to spend many profitable years in school, both 
as a student and a teacher. Honey has always had an attrac 
tion for me, ever since I can remember, and I am sure I have 
not as yet lost my “honey-tooth,” nor need I add that the 
dollars and cents are undervalued by me, any more than the 
average of us. But what I wanted to emphasize is the value 
and interest of Nature study. In this line bee-keeping fur- 
nishes a most interesting field. I well remember in my 
younger days, how, after a little study of botany, a wholly 
new world seemed to open up. Likewise, bee-study 
brought me in contact with some of the most wonderful and 
interesting things in this wonderful world in which we are 
living. Possibly some may here draw a heavy sigh, intimating 
that this is of no interest as it is not concerned with how to 
make more dollars and cents. Permit me here to digress suf 
ficiently to show how it may mean dollars and cents 

For instance, a neighboring bee-keeper, perhaps as suc- 
cessful as the average bee-keeper, had read somewhere that 
the average life of the worker-bee, during the busy season, 
was only 6 weeks. The question he propounded to me was 
“Is this really so?” The intelligent bee-keeper will readily 
see how it must be exceedingly difficult for such a bee-keeper 
to make intelligent preparation and management for a honey 
harvest. 

Again, last summer a gentleman who has kept bees a 
good many years wished to know how to prevent swarming. He 
said he wished to try a plan given him by @ bee-keeper who 
recommended it as working very successfully. This man said 
he was advised to “kill all the queens,” whatever this meant, 
that were issuing with a swarm. A few questions elicited 
the fact that this gentleman was most blissfully ignorant of 
the life history of the queen-bee or the worker-bee. 

Such bee-keepers can, and do, follow simple rules for bee- 
keepers as laid down in all of our books and periodicals on 
bee-keeping. Such a mechanical process may be successful 
enough, but it does not belong to that intelligent class of b:e- 
keepers for which I am pleading. But he who has not seen 
the beauty of structure in our “pets” has not as yet become 
interested in one of the most interesting and beautiful phases 
of apiculture. 

That this subject is important must further appear from 
the statement of the case, as, in a measure, presented by our 
inimitable ex-Gox. Hoard. The argument came to me with 
much force, as I live in an important dairy district. 
one asked him if brains were necessary to milking? If one 
could turn one’s brains out to milk? Promptly the gentle- 
man replied that he had never seen any milking done without 
the use of brains. 

It is because of the value of brains that I have selected 
this subject. Bee-keeping is most excellent for the cultivation 
of sharp eyes and a keen hearing. In bee-keeping it is im- 
portant to cultivate hearing and seeing. The angry hum of 
the bee, as contrasted with the musical call, so to speak, upon 
a swdrm entering a new hive; the peep of the queen, etc., must 








Mr. H. H. 
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be familiar to all bee-keepers who have had some experience. 
The beautiful and wonderful structures revealed by a micro 
scopeare such that they must be seen to be appreciated. [Here 
some illustrations and verbal descriptions were given.| Atter 
this you will be prepared to take up some of the most won- 
derful facts and theories found anywhere in natural history 
What is the value of all this? Some time ago I saw a 
copy of a famous painting. The original had been sold for a 
fabulous sum. I looked! I wondered. I could see nothing 
I was looking at a copy of Millet’s “Angelus.” Two simple 
and hard-working persons. A common every-day rural scene 
A very, very common every-day sight. But ‘ere I left, a beau 
tiful thought dawned. In a busy life, a few minutes of rest 


A few moments to think of something higher \ few mo 
ments for a higher life. What a wonderful thought! What 
beauty! The Twenty-third Psalm is simple—very simple! 


Yet a great king constructed no work grander. Nothing more 
beautiful; no monument ever constructed more grand or 
enduring. This would be more fully appreciated by seeing 
some of the beauties and wonders revealed by the microscope. 
(Interesting work for “long winter evenings,” so to get 
acquainted with the bee.) You will discover that truth is 
“stranger than fiction,’ and be impressed with the idea so 
forcibly put by Shakespeare: “There are more wonders in 
heaven and earth (and me) than were ever dreamed of.” 

And what of the result? Get acquainted with your fellow 
bee-keepers and you will, as a rule, notice a clean, intelligent 
class of men, much superior, in my way of thinking, to what 
one generally meets with. It is well-known how one’s occu- 
pation influences one, and leaves its characteristics upon one’s 
individuality. Contrast, if you will, the burly and besotted 
saloon-keeper, void of all soul and intelligence, with the clean 
and intelligent bee-keeper, and there can be no question as to 
the profession we ought to choose 

I think it was Dr. C. C. Miller who, in answer to a ques 
tion, advised one to “live with his bees.” This is a good sug 
gestion. You will solve many hard problems, and unravel 
many wonderful mysteries by so doing. In addition you will 
come to love your profession and enjoy your work. Those 
who have read G. M. Doolittle’s “Scientific Queen-Rearing” 
will remember that it was by “lying awake nights,” as he 
puts it, that the interesting and wonderful principles under 
lying queen-rearing were evolved. [Dr. Bigelow and Prof 
Cook’s work were here spoken of, bee-books discussed, and 
bee-exhibits mentioned. ] H. H. Mor 


CHOOSING A LOCATION 


To many, about the only thought considered in choos 
ing a location would be that of a sunny spot on the south 
side of a hill. But a much broader view of the matter 
should be considered in order to insure enjoyment in our 
work and financial success. Therefore, it is of the greatest 
importance that the man who engages in the business of 
bee-keeping considers well all points bearing upon this 
first step, that no unpleasantness may afterward arise 
which might make his occupation unenjoyable or unprofit 
able. 

It would be well for him to go to an apiarist of say 
20 to 40 years’ experience in keeping bees in different local: 
» ties and under varying conditions—one who has main 
tained out-apiaries, and produced both comb and extracted 
honey, and practised outdoor and cellar wintering, and 
counsel with him in regard to the matter. 

I am writing from the standpoint of one who wishes 
to build up a home market for his product by retailing 
his honey from house to house at regular intervals, and 
at a living price; in other words, one who intends to get 
out of the business all the enjoyment and money there is 
in it for him. Such an one will have two or three ques 
tions to settle, of a different nature than the man who in 
tends to ship all his product. Of course, his first question 
will be 

1. Is‘it a honey-producing locality? Take plenty of 
time to decide this. I would choose a place where there 
is more than one kind of pasturage to depend upon. 
Maple, willows and orchards are desirable in spring, with 
clover and basswood following, and heartsease and buck 
wheat for the fall flow. Then I would be quite sure of 
something each year. It would not be a bad plan to test 
the prospective place by placing a half-dozen colonies 
there two or three years, and note results. 

2. Is the field already occupied by other bee-keepers? 
If it is, another apiary might overstock the place so that 
neither would make anything; and if there is evidence that 


as 





it is not overstocked, we should at least have a friendly 
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talk with any who may have bees there, to learn if our 
coming would be congenial to him, for we should observe 
the Golden Rule in this as well as in other matters. 

3. Are the people being supplied with honey? And 
if so, at what price—wholesale or retail? If they are sell- 
ing to their neighbors for the same price that they could 
get were they to sell to the commission merchant or any 
large buyer, then it would be of little use to locate there, 
unless the bee-keepers could be gotten together, and a 
price and plan of work agreed upon the same as dairy- 
men do. 

4. Are they selling bees to their neighbors? I would 
not want them to produce their honey—I should want 
io sell honey to them; besides, there is more danger of 
disease when there are a lot of small bee-keepers who are, 
as a rule, not as careful as the specialist. 

Is there any foul brood in the neighborhood? 
Though this one is not of as much importance as the other 
questions, to the one who knows how to handle it should 
it appear. 

6. Can I find a desirable spot upon which to locate 
my apiary? Very much more depends upon this than many 
are aware, which often explains the secret of one man 
getting better crops than his near neighbor. 


The apiary should be located on a level with, or below, 
a good portion of the surrounding country, that the heav- 
ily laden bee may have an easy flight homeward, and, if 
possible, in a direction from your home (if it is an out- 
yard) having a good road leading to it. Avoid a windy 
place. 

The advice usually given is to locate near water, but 
experience has taught me that judgment should be exer- 
cised in this matter. I have at the present time two api- 
aries located on the banks of the Wisconsin River—one at 
Portage, which is about 20 rods, and the other 8 miles 
south and 10 rods distant from the river, which is quite 





wide at both places, and I am sure that many times, when 
the bees have been crossing the river on windy days large 
numbers of them have been blown into the water and lost 
Fishermen have told me that a mile below one of these 
yards they have seen hundreds of dead bees floating on the 
water, and if such numbers are observed at such a distance 
from the yard, there is no telling what the loss may be. 
So it is Dest not to locate too near such a body of water. 
My other yard is located near the Baraboo River, in a 
timbered, hilly place, well protected from wind, and I am 
sure no bees are lost there. I have had apiaries protected 
from all quarters, and those not protected at all, and my 
choice is a spot on a north slope, well protected from all 
other sides. A yard so placed is out of the reach of the 
prevailing south winds of summer. 

Many times I have driven 7 miles to an out-yard, 
starting on a beautiful, still morning, and when I had 
worked but a short time the wind was blowing at such a 
rate from the south that I could not work without a wind- 
break, and sometimes not then. Although this yard was 
on a south slope, and in a good clover country, I had to 
move it, for the wind not only caused me much loss of 
time, but the bees did not do well there. 

My yards are now on north slopes, and the wind can 
blow a gale from any quarter and still I can work opening 
hives, and no shade is needed for hives that are painted 
white. 

I believe that in most townships a place can be found 
where bees may be kept at a profit, if rightly managed, 
and having found a place with all conditions as satisfac- 
tory as desired, buy an acre or two, if possible, and if you 
can’t, rent it; place a telephone in a box attached to a 
post in the center of the yard, especially if you employ 
help—go to work, be hopeful, make money, do good with 
your money, and be happy. A. C. ALLEN. 

(Continued next week.) 











Reports and 
Experiences 


Bees Wintering Well 


_ Bees are wintering well—10 colonies all 
right. Prospects are good for another year. 


James H, FISHER. 
Cementon, Pa., March 5. 














Wintering Quietly 


Bees are wintering quietly in the cellar, but 
the condition of the floor seems to indicate 
that there were a larger number of old bees 
than usual with which to commence the 
winter. R. B. Ross, Jr. 

Montreal, Que., March 5. 





A Long Honey-Comb—Wintering 
Well 


I noticed on page 138, an account of the 
night-working bees in the jungles of India, 
and how long and wide they make their 
combs. That is nothing to brag of, for we 
can beat that right out herein Colorado. I 
do not mean the night-working bees, but the 
long combs. 

I took a swarm of bees out of a house for a 
friend of mine 2 years ago, and I found one 
continuous comb 94 feet long by 12 to 14 
inches wide, and it was perfectly straight and 
smooth on the front side, not a spur or brace- 
comb attached to it, and it was all sealed or 
capped over from the top down to within 
about 2 feet of the floor; that had some brood 
in it! I was very sorry afterward that 1 did 
not have a photograph taken of it, for it was 
a very beautiful sight to behold. Who can 
beat it? I got 2 wash-tubs of honey out of it 
and what was n behind, and 2 large swarms 
of bees—at least [ made 2 out of it, for I think 
there was a wash-tubful of bees altogether. 
Behind the front comb I found one comb 5 
feet my 3 full of brood. 

Bees have wintered well in this section as 
faras I know. My bees did not make expenses 





last year, which was the poorest season 
that was ever known in this part of the State. 
Two years ago I had colonies that stored $25 
worth of honey each. The honey-flow was so 
great that they just kept:me busy piling on 
supers in order to keep them at work. It was 
a grand sight to see the busy little workers 
tumbling in and out of the hive. 

I used to keep bees and supplies at Jersey- 
ville, {1l., but I am now located out here 
amongst the alfalfa fields of Western Colo- 
rado, and I think this is one of the finest cli- 
mates in the world. E. 8. ARMSTRONG. 

Olathe, Colo., Feb. 22. 


Bees Carry Eggs 


Mr. Diefendorf, on page 165, asks for proof 
that bees carry eggs. I have no proof to 
offer, for I have never seen a bee running 
around with a bone in her mouth, but I have 
evidence that is very convincing that bees do 
carry eggs. 

One day I took a frame and the queen out 
of a strong colony and put it in a new hive. 
Then I took a frame out of a nucleus, where 
the queen was too young to lay. On the 
empty frame was a queen-cell about the cen- 
ter which was nicely polished, but had never 
been used. I put this frame in where the 
queen and bees were taken out, and in 6 days 
there was a queen-cell nearly ready to seal 
over. 

I have often seen two eggs in a cell, but the 
extra bees are always removed before they 
hatch. I think the workers carry these eggs 
to other cells, though I have never seen it 


one. L. A. SMITH. 
Columbia Falls, Mont. 





Late Fall Feeding—Bees Working 
on Maple Sap 


Last fall I bought 3 colonies of bees in box- 
hives. As near as I could tell, they seemed 
fairly strong in bees and very light in stores. 
I thought it too late to feed syrup, so with a 
brace and bit I cut out a hole 6 inches square 
in the covers. I made boxes about 6 inches 
high with the same outside dimensions as the 
top of the hives. I laid sticks across the 
holes in the hive-tops and placed cakes of 
candy over them. With a piece of old carpet 
I covered it up snugly. Over this I placed a 





piece of oil-cloth large enough to fold down 
and tie about the hive. Over this was placed 
the box weighted down with a stone, 

I took a peep at them yesterday. One col- 
ony had finished their candy all but a little 
rim around the outside. I gave them some 
more and covered them up again. The others 
still had some candy left. I thought it would 
be safer to try to winter them thus than to 
transfer after it was too late to feed syrup. 

All the bees were flying yesterday and work- 
ing on the sap of the maple-trees, but to-day 
it is snowing and blowing. Many bees about 
here will perish this spring on account of 
lack of stores. FREEMAN Davis. 

Center, Mo., Feb. 28. 





Clover Seems to Be Injured 


Bees seem to be wintering very nicely in{the 
cellars thus far. We have had practically no 
snow here this winter, and that, with our 
many thaws followed by hard freezing, has 
injured the clover badly. But it may come 
out better than it looks now. 

G. M. DoouiTTLe. 

Borodino, N. Y., Feb. 28. 
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Feeding Iron-Rusted Honey—Queen- 
Eggs that Wouldn’t Hateh 


I noticed on page 137 a remedy given {for 
bee-paralysis, of sulphur and molasses, and 
also to cleanse the blood. Now I have no 
fight to make on the treatment, but want to 
say that iron rust will not cleanse the blocd. 
I have just tried that. I had some honey ina 
rusty can that had granulated, and I placed it 
in a vessel of water on the stove, liquefying 
it in the can, and all the loose rust mixed up 
in the honey. I fed it tothe bees. The re- 
sult was that it killed them at once. I could 
not believe that the honey containing rust 
was the cause at first, so 1 took honey from 
another can which had no rust, and fed the 
two side by side, and now I am sure that the 
honey containing the rust was the cause of 
the death of the bees. There was enough of 
the rust to cause the honey to be very dark. 
If any oneelse has had like experience, I 
would like to hear it, orif my conclusions 
are not correct, will some one please tell what 
was the cause? 


4 
A question for the sages: I have had in 
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ny apiary 2 or 3 queens that were as fine lay- 
srs as any, but not one egg would hatch, and 
| have moved frames of eggs to colonies where 
»verything was perfectly reasonable for a 
natch, but not an egg hatched. I know that 
the eggs of a queen that has never been per- 
mitted to mate will hatch, and so will laying- 
workers’ eggs hatch, so why not these? 
Berclair, Tex., Feb. 17. Jonnw W. Puarr. 





Why Did the Bees Die Off? 


This has been a very mild winter so far: 
bees were gathering pollen in January from 
maple, I think, as it was in bloom, but there 
came a cold spell for a couple of weeks and 
stopped all work on the bees’ part, Feb. 14 
was very warm for that time of year, and when 
I came home at 5 p.m. the bees were rolling 
in the pollen; the next morning it was freez- 
ing, but to-day bees are working nicely. 














(Courtesy EpworthSHerald 


A Mistake. 
Some people passed in back ob 
me, a-talkin’, ef yo’ please; 
Iheerd one isper to her friend 


“Is dat a hive fo’ bees ?” 


I looked up from mab book right 
then (it sut’nly struek me 


“Mah lan’s!" I said,“ I aint no 


hive ; I's jusa li’l’ honey.” 


—St. Nicholas. 


Last season I carried 4 colonies out into the 
country about § miles to see how they would 
do. Two of them did nothing, and two stored 
10 pounds of honey each. I brought them in 
in the fall, and the two that stored the honey 
commenced to die, and they keep it up. It 
seems to me that enough have died to depop- 
ulate the colony, but there are etill bees in the 
hive working nicely. Why have those two 
died off so much more than the rest of the 
bees? The other colonies haven’t died to 
amount to anything atal). I donot under- 
stand it. Any information will be appreciated. 

I read the bee-papers with much interest. I 
can get more practical information out of 
them thanI can out of any of the bee-books 
that I have. Still the books are all right. The 
index to the American Bee Journal is fine. 
The one in another bee-paper is not as plain 
as yours, but they are both all right. 

W. C. EpGEwortTs. 
Little Rock, Ark., Feb. 18. 


(funny); 








Queen Incubator and Brooder—Twin Nucleus-Box 
MAINLY FOR QUEEN-BREEDERS 


INCUBATOR AND BROODER allow the bees access to the cells and queens at all 


times. (Patented July 7, 1903.) 


Price, $5.00. 


Twin NUCLEUS AND MATING Box has control of the queen by a 3-hole wheel 
on the outside, with one hole wire-screened, one hole covered with queen-exclud- 
ing zinc, and the third hole to regulate the size of the entrance. (Patent applied 


for.) Price, $1.00. 


CYLINDER CaGEs, postpaid, each, 10 cents. QuEEN-CELLS, 100 mounted, with 
sample of Cylinder Cage (sent postpaid,) for 75 cents. 

BREEDING QUEENS, after May 1st—Italian, Imported and Golden Italian, 
and Carniolan—$2.50 each. Orders booked now and filled in rotation. Send for 


free Circulars. 7Dtf 


ARTHUR STANLEY, Dixon, Lee Co., Ill. 





CARFFS SMALL FRUITS 


I w millions of small fruit plants 
yield luscious fruits. All true 
name—full of life. Thev’re 
oney—coiners that will yield 
PROFIT PER ACRE 

















ornamental trees, farm seeds and 
nursery stock sent free. Get it—write today. 
. New , 0. 








By asimple but effective me- 
chanical arrangement and a 
mew application of nature's 
laws the * CONTINUOUS ” 
HATCHER makes it possible 
to rs up. a continuous hatch- 
ing of chicks from one ma- 
chine—A FRESH HATCH EVERY 
DAY. Removing chicks from 
machine and replacing them 
with fresh eggs does not inter- 
fere with or retard process of 
incubation. This is possible 
with no other incubator. One 


“CONTINUOUS” HATCHER 





=—— will hatch as many chicks 
—_ as several ordinary incu- 
bators. Simple, effective, 

sure. Free catalog tells 

Write for it_today. 

Inew & . Co, 








~~ a 
I have been growing evergreens 
and forest trees for 31 years, al- 


ways with one idea—trees that 


are satisfy. When you buy Hill’s 


trees you get honest value — 
Sure Siity. 


highest qu My catalogue 

to ismy salesman; it’s free. Con- 

tains 48 pages illustrated with 

Satisfy beautiful pictures; describes 

all kinds of nursery stock for 

all purposes—hedges, windbreaks and ornament. Also fruit 

trees, shrubs and vines. 60 Best Bargains ever offered—$!.00 

to $10.00 per 100 Prepaid. Everything first-class, cusranteed 
exactly as represented. Write for catalog today. 

D. HILL, Evergreen Specialist 
Dundee, Ill. 





Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Incubators & Brooders 


Backed by {4 Years 
of Successful Use by 
ultrymen all over the world. 
io guesswork. They are auto- 
matic in regulation and ventil- 
ation. Fully guaranteed to give 
YOU satisfaction. Send _for 
TA - BENDER 


: 


BANT 



















How to Organize 


A Farmers’ Telephone Co. 


We have published a very in- 
structive telephone book espec- 
cially for the man who wants 
to know ALL about telephone 
matters. It tells how to organ- 
ize, how to build the lines; 
about different types of ‘phones, 
construction; gives by-laws, and 
constitutions; in fact it is a tele- 
phone encyclopedia every farm- 
er should have. Wesend it free 









if you mention this paper. Ask 
for Book 8). “How the Tele- 
phone Helps the Farmer.”” You will get it 


by return mail. Address nearest office. 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. ¥.— Chicago, IIl. 





Mention Bee Journat when writing. 


Engravings ForSale 


Weare cocamateting eats a stock of engrav- 
ings that have been wu in the American Bee 
Journal. No doubt many of them could be used 
again by bee-keepers in their local newspapers, 
on their stationery, or in other ways. Also, if 
we can sellsome of them it would help us te 
pay for others that we are constantly having 
made and using in our columns. If there is ary 
of our engrav age that any one would like tc 
have, just let us know and we will quote a very 
low price, postpaid. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0. 


334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 


HOSES & SEEDS FREE 


50c WORTH 
Free rose bush, due bill for 8c 

worth of free seeds, and a free packet of 
seed will be sent to all sending for our hand- 
some new catalog. Send l0c to pay postage. 


A. A. BERRY SEED CO., BOX 49, CLARINDA, IOWA 




















when writing. 


Caucasian Bees are very gentle. They are 
easy to handle and are, therefore, suited to be- 
ginners, timid bee-keepers and to those who 
keep bees in town. If you want to try this race, 
or if you want to improve the stock of your Ital- 
ian Bees, write to 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 
YORKVILLE, ILL. R. F. D. 
Bee Journal when writing. 


Mention Bee Journal 
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Mention 
E INCUBATORS 
AND BROODERS 
Time tested and proven success. thousands ip 
use; sold direct to you at wholesale prices. You 











man's profits The 
and Mw feature no other has—expiained in 
catalog. It's free. Write for it today. 


Gem Incubator Co., Box 52, Trotwood, 0. 


$482 


when writing. 





Mention Bee Journal 





We Gae.t RooT’s Gooos IN MICHIGAN 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hiv: 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime an 

freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 


.H. HUNT & SON 


Bett Branca, Wayne Co., Mic# 





CONVENTION NOTICE. 


Utah.—The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold their spring convention in the 
Mayor’s office, in the City and County Build- 
ing, April 6,at1l0a.m. Among other ques- 
tions of interest to be considered will be the 
best approved methods for producing and dis- 
posing of bee-products. All are cordially ir- 
vited to come and bring their friends. 

G. E. Garrett, Sec. E. 8. Lovesy, Pres. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Root’s Bee Suppliés 


You know what this means. Four 
carloads of New Goods on hand. 
Our business increased last year 
100 percent over 1904. Thisisa 
proof that we are saving our cus- 
Try us. Low 
from Toledo. 


tomers money. 
Freight Rates 
Large Discounts—that tells the 
story. Our 80-page Catalog is 
sent free. 


GRIGGS BROS. 
521 Monroe Street, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Never 

‘And last from 5 to 21 years oo 

OTISVILLE, Pa., Jan. 18, 1904. 
Dear Sir:—I have tried almost everything in 
the smoker line; 3 in the last 3 years. In short 
if I want any more smokers your new style is 
good enough for me. I thank the editor of Re- 
view for what he said of it. Those remarks in- 

duced me to get mine. Freep Fopner. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FENCE mace?" 


Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
have no agents. Selldirect to user at 
factory 3 on 30 days free trial. 
We pay all freight. Catalog shows 37 
Ve ent styles and heights of farm and poultry 
ei .) WA fence. It’s free. Buy ee 
waaay, COILED SPRIN " 
aw / we : box gg | WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


WANTED 


Young man to take care of an apiary of 300 
signey. “TABS TER SUEY ES, 
shi ing. * 

OAtt . LINCOLN, NEB. 


AT MUSKOGEE, IND. TER. 

An Apiary For Sale in a first-class district. 
One chance in a thousand tosecure an up-to- 
date business on a home market. Address. 

W. S. MITCHELL, 
9A4t NATIONAL So_piERs’ Homg, TENN. 


FOr QUB6NS eousdtirare 


He will furnish at the same prices as last 
year: Tested, $1; Untested, 7ie; 5 for $3.25; 
10 for $6; 15 for $8.25; 25 for $12.50; 100 for 
$45. He breeds Goldens, Carniolans, and 3- 
Band Italians. Also 1, 2, and 3 frame Nuclei 
and full colonies. Prices given on applica- 
tion. Pharr pays the freight, and guarantees 
satisfaction on all Queens. To do justice and 
judgment is more acceptable with the Lord 
than sacrifice.— (Prov. 3:21.) 5Atf 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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INVESTIGATE THE 


POULTRY BUSINESS 


, Write for a free copy of my 
book describing 


Profitable 
Combinations 
of Egg, Broiler 

! and Roaster 
Sf 2 Farms 

It gives the prices paid for eggs and poul 
week by week for the past three years. t 
tells how and when a hatch taken off each 
weekin the year could be most profitabl 
marketed. It shows how you can make $2.00 
on a large winter roaster. It tells what 
hy can be made with each of the popu- 
ar breeds, and the costs of production. 

I have helped thousands to make money 
with ultry. My Model Incubators and 
Brooders are used on the money-making 
farms. It is my business to teach those who 
use them to do so profitably. Whether your 
needs are small or large, I will furnish with- 
out charge, estimates and pens for a com- 
plete equipment that will insure success 


without your spending a dollar uselessly. 
or my complete literature. 


GHAS. A. CYPHERS 
3926Henry St. Buffalo, N.Y. 




















A Commendable Incubator Idea.— 
Those of our readers who have had any expe- 
rience with incubators will appreciate the 
novel idea embodied in the Gem Incubator 
Removable Chick-Tray and Nursery. It has 
a great many commendable features both as 
regards advantages favorable to the chieks 
as well as the care of the eggs and the ma- 
chine during the hatching period. This Chick 
Tray and Nursery is so made that it can be re- 
moved from the incubator combined or sepa- 
rately; that is, the egg-tray can be removed 
without disturbing the nursery. The nursery 
is large and roomy, andéffords a desirable 
place for the chicks as they come from the 
egg-shells, and avoids the crowding and 
trampling so objectionable in many incuba- 
tors. Its heating system is different from 
other machines, and is so arranged that it is 
impossible for the machine to become over- 
heated. The ventilation and moisture are 
controlled in the Gem Incubator automati- 
cally—a feature which should appeal to the 
buyer of incubators with more than ordinary 
force. This machine will hatch duck, tur- 
key, goose or pheasant eggs just as success- 
fully as\it does chicken eggs. Send for illus- 
trated catalog which explains these machines 
in detail, and which can be had on request to 
the Gem Incubator Co., Trotwood, Ohio, if 
you mention the American Bee Journal. 
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[WHAT YOU F : . . i 
& ET FOR 50 cents. 








| 1 large package Beet 1 large package Squash 
a $6 Carrot - ~ Cabbage 





1 

iw Ne Cucumber 1 “ pen Pumpkin 
ew - Lettuce oo ag Pepper | 
1 » Parsnip 1 pint King’s Wonder 
i o Melon Early Peas 

ee " Turnip 1 pint American Wax 
a... “ Parsley Beans 

. & = Radish 1 pint Holmes’ Early) 
i“ Onion Sweet Corn 

i = Tomato 





What you need for your table all summer, Get your 
vegetables fresh out of the garden every day, and 
know what you are eating. This entire collection of 
seeds, best in the world, only 50 cents. Send your 
| orders early and get your seeds on time to plant. | 
GLENDALE NURSERY, EVERETT, MASS. 














Tre 


Seed 
Book 


FOR 1906) 
contains 152 
large pages| 
full from cov- | 
er to cover of 
illustrations 
» and descrip- 
® tions of the 
) best and new- 
est things 
yknown in 

horticulture. 

No market 
gardener, far- 
mer, or any- 
one interesied 
in flowers can 
afford to be without this book, which 
will be sent free to all sending me their 
address on a postal. 

WM. HENRY MAULE 

1720 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pal 

















The best 
hand on 
the farm is 
one that 
accomplishes the 
most in the short- 
est time. The farm 
telephone sends mes- 
sages instantly over 
the miles your team 
would have to trot for 
hours. The work is 
half done when you 
have delivered the 
order. A dozen times 
a day the telephone 
will be useful and any 
one, particular call 
may pay for the entire 
cost of putting in and 
maintaining the line 
for a year. 
q.: veterinary surgeon may_come out 





and save your best horse, The doctor 

may be had in the nick of time to save 

your life or some member of jour family. 
= No man can know 

the exact worth of 
a ‘phone on the 
farm until he uses 
one. We show here- 
with the best tele- 
phonelmade for farm 
use, the “EACO,”" a 
special farm type tel- 
ephone with special 
5-magnet generator 











constructed 
best tpossible 





=e) 
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man- 
ner. Takes little wall 
space, shandsome 
from every int of 
view and low in price. 
For ali ’round practi- 
cal use there is none 
better. Fitted with 
our X. P. Condenser, 
which makes it pos- 

sible to call up any 

subscriber when 
receivers are off. 
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“How to Buy the 
Right ’Phone.”’ It tells 
all about the “*EACO” 
phone, how made and 
why you should buy it. 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY 
Dept. A Chicago, tll. 
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FOR SALE aa MONDENG SECTION MACHINE 


is covered by two Patents. With this wonderful inven- 
tion the cost of making Sections may be reduced to $1.15 
per 1000. If such Machine will interest you, write for 


further information. Do not write about it unless you 
mean business. 


BEE-SUPPLIES““ QUEENS 


My Catalog for 1906 is now ready for distribution. I 
am the Northern Headquarters for Adel Queens and 
Bees, and good, honest Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. If you 
have not received my Catalog, write for it. Address, 


CHARLES MONDENG, 








8-room, 2-story frame house, bee-cellar, 
coal-cellar, soft water, 2 lots; also 85 colonies 
bees, in 10-frame Jumbo hives; 141 10-frame 
and 25 8-frame Langstroth supers; 1250 clean 
Langstroth extracting-combs; 9x4 feet Solar 
wax-extractor, pans holding 500 pounds; one 
reversible extractor, and 2 other kinds; stor- 
ing cans; 100 excluding-zincs, enough fixiogs 
for 100 colonies, with good honey-business. 
Will sell bees separate or with the property. 

Apply to W. BOWLING, 
Louise Street, StrRatrorpD, Ont., CANADA. 


METAL MOTHERS 


Complete fire- Picot hatching and 








hatches seges and Fates chicks. 160 NEWTON AVE.,N., MINNHAPOLIS, MINN. 
En CO” Box 335 383, Selom Now Youu, Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Bees, Queens and Bee-Supplies 


We manufacture standard dovetailed bee- 


PPP par pepe PP PEPE ED ds par ep eh ee Pe) 
oni Sipe oe Soe BEE-KEEPE 
bought before. Our Queens and Bees stand 


at the head in quality. Untested, 75c each; 


$4.25 for 6, or $8 per doz. Tested. $1.25 each ; Send for our 1906 Free Illustrated Catalog. Good Goods, Low Prices 
$12 per doz, Select Tested, $1.50. Special and Prompt Shipments are what you get if you send your orders to— 
prices to dealers in large lots on application. 
— ~~) for Dittmer’s Foundation. PAGE & LYON MFG. Co. 
talog free. 
THE BEE & HONEY COMPANY ea cont Wis. 
(WILL ot Prop.) ; SBR ORE AE: ; 


Beev Bee Co., Texas. CA GG ; ( ’ 
Mention Bee Sousual hom writing. 
tea firpane book tet iing POULTRY 


nie This is “The Elgin” 


+4. ra pon « poultry; how to breed, hatah, 
and 
WE know it is a good hive. 


rear the best pay ng varieties. F ‘all de. 
We want YOU to know it, too. 

Here is a hive without dovetails. The cor- 
ners are not nailed, It can be as easily taken 
apart as put together—in a few moments. 
Simple in construction. 

We also have the Dovetailed and Lang- 
stroth Hives, Sections, Smokers, and every- 
thing used in the apiary. 

See our special offer in last week’s issue of 
American Bee Journal. You'd better write 
us to-day and order five of *‘ THE ELGIN.” 

A postal will bring you our price-list. 


The National Supply Co. 
ELGIN, ILL. 


ALAS AADAAAAD SAGA AAD AA AAS AAA 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


We wanufacture every thing needed in the Apiary, and carry a large stock and 
greatest variety. We assure you the best goods at 


LOWEST PRICES 


and our excellent freight facilities enable us to make prompt shipments over 15 dif- 
ferent roads, thereby saving you excessive freight charges as well as time and worry 
in having goods transferred and damaged. We make the 


















scribes and illustrates Berry’s **Biddy” incu- 
bator and pure-bred poultry sent for 3c. 
Berry's Golden Rule Poultry Farm.Box 72 .Clarinda, la. 


CALIFORNIA 


Improvement of bees by selection is simply 
the rejection of the poorest. When any real 
advance is made, locality or the blossoms the 
bees work upon is to blame for it. If you care 
to learn more particulars respecting our local- 
ity drop us a postal card. 


Cc. W. DAYTON, 


CHATSWORTH, CALIF. 
a hen’s natural work. 
me is the raw material = 
co eeds to make oy a 
“— 
te 


— MOORE’S——_ 
LONG-TONGUES AND GOLDEN BENS 
Select Untested, $1: 6 for $5; 12 for $9. Tested, 
$1.50; 6 for $8. Best Breeders, $3.50. Safe arri- 
“igo. Ww. Ay RAIL 
7D6t ORANGE, CALIF. 


























An Evergreen Specialist.—In these 
days it pays to be a specialist. No matter 
what line or profession in which one is en- 
gaged it pays to master thoroughly every de- 
tail, and to know that one thing perfectly 
from A’to Z. Mr. D. Hill, of Dundee, I1., 
has long been known as an evergreen spe- 
cialist. Mr. Hill has given the subject of 
transplanting and transporting these trees 
special attention, and his method of digging 
and packing is such that there is seldom any 
loss caused. by the operation, and the trees 
thrive and do well in their new locations even 
though they may have to travel many hun- 
dred of miles before being placed where they 
are to remain permanently. The Dundee 
Nurseries also include deciduous trees, shrubs, 
and other plants usually found in a well- 
stocked nursery. Any one contemplating the 
planting of evergreens, or the other sorts 
will do well to secure a copy of Mr. Hill’s 
catalog, recently from the press, beautifully 
illustrated, and contains full information of Catalogs issued in English or German. 
value to any one in need of nursery stock. It 
will be sent freeon request. Address D. Hill, 


Dundee Nurseries, Dundee, Ill. Mention the LSSIILISOLSDSASASAAAALA A A 


American Bee Journal when writing. Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Alternating, Massie, Langstroth and the Dovetail Hives 


Our prices are very reasonable, and to convince you of such we will mail you 
our free illustrated and descriptive catalog and price-list upon request. We want 
every bee-keeper to have our Catalog. SPECIAL DISCOUNTS now. Write 
to-day. Address, 


KRETGHMER MFG. GO., — Blutis, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 

Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart—Ouran Seed Co., Council Bluffs, lowa. 

T. B. Vallette & Son, Salina, Kau. 
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There is an apparent discrepa 


The pages are either missing « 


The filming is recorded as the 





rrepancy at this point. 


sing or the pagination is incorrect. 


is the book is found in the collections. 
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Root’s Bee: Suppli¢s 


You know what this means. Four 
carloads of New Goods on hand. 
Our business increased last year 
100 percent over 1904. Thisisa 
proof that we are saving our cus- 
tomers money. Low 
Freight Rates 


Try us. 
from Toledo. 
Large Discounts—that tells the 


story. Our 80-page Catalog is 
sent free. 


GRIGGS BROS. 
21 Monroe Street, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Never Go Out 5 
‘And last from 6 to 21 years do 
OTISVILLE, Pa., Jan. 18, 1904. 
Dear Sir:—I have tried almost everything in 
the smoker line; 3 in the last 3years. In short 
if I want any more smokers your new style is 
good enough for me. I thank the editor of Re 
view for what he said of it. Those remarks in- 
duced me to get mine. Freep Fopner, 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


\FENGE maceo— 


Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
have no agents. yyy — ~% 
fact son 30 da ee trial. 
We vay att freight. Catalog shows 37 
styles and heights of farm and poultry 
fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write today 


Box & ILED SPRING FENCE CO. va. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


WANTED 


Young man to take care of an apiary of 300 
colonies, and caretully pack bee supplies for 
shipping. TRESTER SUPPLY CO, 

9Atf LINCOLN, NEB. 


AT MUSKOGEE, IND. TER. 

An Apiary For Sale in a first-class district. 
One chance in a thousand tosecure an up-to- 
date business on a home market. Address. 

W. S. MITCHELL, 
9A4t NATIONAL So.piErRs’ Home, TENN. 


Send to 
FOr Queens JOHN W.PHARR 
Berclair, Tex. 

He will furnish at the same prices as last 
year: Tested, $1; Untested, 7ie; 5 for $3.25; 
10 for $6; 15 for $8.25; 25 for $12.50; 100 for 
$45. He breeds Goldens, Carniolans, and 3- 
Band Italians. Also 1, 2, and 3 frame Nuclei 
and full colonies. Prices given on applica- 
tion. Pharr pays the freight, and guarantees 
satisfaction on all Queens. To do justice and 
judgment is more acceptable with the Lord 
than sacrifice.— (Prov. 3:21.) 5Atf 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 




















INVESTIGATE THE 


POULTRY BUSINESS 


» Write for a free copy of my 
book describing 


Profitable 
Combinations 
of Egg, Broiler 
and Roaster 

Farms 


It gives the prices paid for eggs and poult: 
week by week for the past dee years. % 
tells how and when a hatch taken off each 
week inthe year could be most profitabl 
marketed. It shows how you can make $2. 
on a large winter roaster. It tells what 
ay can be made with each of the popu- 
ar breeds, and the costs of production. 

I have helped thousands to make money 
with ultry. My Model Incubators and 
Brooders are used on the money-making 
farms. It is my business to teach those who 
use them to do so profitably. Whether your 











needs are small or large, I will furnish with- 

out charge, estimates and pans for a com- § | 

plete equipment that will insure success 

without your spending a dollar uselessly. 
Send ‘for my complete literature. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 
3926 Henry St. Buffalo, N.Y. 














A Commendable Incubator Idea.— 
Those of our readers who have had any expe- 
rience with incubators will appreciate the 
novel idea embodied in the Gem Incubator 
Removable Chick-Tray and Nursery. It has 
a great many commendable features both as 
regards advantages favorable to the chieks 
as well as the care of the eggs and the ma- 
chine during the hatching period. This Chick 
Tray and Nursery is so made that it can be re- 
moved from the incubator combined or sepa- 
rately; that is, the egg-tray can be removed 
without disturbing the nursery. The nursery 
is large and roomy, andéffords a desirable 
place for the chicks as they come from the 
egg-shells, and avoids the crowding and 
trampling so objectionable in many incuba- 
tors. Its heating system is different from 
other machines, and is so arranged that it is 
impossible for the machine to become over- 
heated. The ventilation and moisture are 
controlled in the Gem Incubator automati- 
cally—a feature which should appeal to the 
buyer of incubators with more than ordinary 
force. This machine will hatch duck, tur- 
key, goose or pheasant eggs just as success- 
fully as it does chicken eggs. Send for illus- 
trated catalog which explains these machines 
in detail, and which can be had on request to 
the Gem Incubator Co., Trotwood, Ohio, if 
you mention the American Bee Journal. 























c ET FOR 50 cents. 


| 1 large package Reet 1 large package Squash 
” ” Carrot . 7 Cabbage 





1 

7 a Cucumber1 “ - Pumpkin | 
——— = Lettuce eee - Pepper 
= ond Parsnip 1 pint King’s Wonder) 
ila - Melon carly Peas 

1 * Turnip 1 pint American Wax) 
 .. - Parsley Beans 
oS = Radish 1 pint Holmes’ Early 
i “ Onion Sweet Corn | 
> - Tomato 


What you need for your table all summer, Get your | 
vegetables fresh out of the garden every day, and 
know what you are eating. This entire collection of 
seeds, best in the world, aoe | 50 cents. Send your 
orders early and get your seeds on time to plant. | 
|GLENDALE NURSERY, EVERETT, MASS.) 


Tre 


Seed 


FOR 1906 
contains 152 
large pages| 
full from cov- | 
er to cover of 
illustrations 
and descrip- 
® tions of the 
best and new- 
est things 
yknown in 

horticulture. 

No market 
gardener, far- 
mer, or any- 
one interesied 
in flowers can 
afford to be without this book, which 
will be sent free to all sending me their 
address on a postal. 











WM. HENRY MAULE 
1720 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa} 




















The best 
hand on 
the farm is 
one that 
accomplishes the 
most in the short- 


est time. The farm 
telephone sends mes- 
sages instantly over 
the miles your team 
would have to trot for 
hours. The work is 
half done when you 
have delivered the 
order. A dozen times 
a day the telephone 
will be useful and any 
one, particular call 
may pay for the entire 
cost of putting in and 
maintaining the line 
for a year. 

@.: veterinary surgeon may_come out 





and save your best horse. The doctor 
may be had in the nick of time to save 
your life or some member of j our family. 
— No man can know 
the exact worth of 
a 'phone on the 
farm until he uses 
one. We show here- 
with the best tele- 
phonelmade for farm 
use, the “EACO,”a 
special farm type tel- 
ephone with special 
5-magnet generator 
and 91600 ohm ringer. 
Will ring more bells 
than any other and is 
constructed in the 
best tpossible man- 
ner. Takes little wall 
space, sha 
from every pe 
view and low in price. 
For ali ’round practi- 
cal use there is none 
better. Fitted with 
our X. P. Condenser, 
which makes it pos- 
sible to call up any 
subscriber when 
receivers are off. 
Send today for 
our free book 
“How to Buy the 
| Right ’Phone.”’ It tells 
Ly A> ng UA all about the “EACO”’ 
ani) tee phone, how made and 
aa why you should buy it. 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY 
Dept. A Chicago, tll. 
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FOR SALE 


8-room, 2-story frame house, bee-cellar, 
coal-cellar, soft water, 2 lots; also 85 colonies 
bees, in 10-frame Jumbo hives; 141 10-frame 
and 25 8-frame Langstroth supers; 1250 clean 
Langstroth extracting-combs; 9x4 feet Solar 
wax-extractor, pans holding 500 pounds; one 
reversible extractor, and 2 other kinds; stor- 
ing cans; 100 excluding-zincs, enough fixiogs 
for 100 colonies, with good honey-business. 
Will sell bees separate or with the property. 


Apply to W. BOWLING, 
Louise Street, StRatTrorpD, Ont,, CANADA. 


METAL MOTHERS 


Complete fire-proof hatching and 
brooding plant for $7.50. 2 qts. oil 
hatches 50 eggs and raises chicks. 
Catalogue free. CYCLE HATCH- 
ER CO., Box 333, Salem, New York. 


Bees, Queens and Bee-Supplies 


We manufacture standard dovetailed bee- 
hives and supplies, cheaper than you ever 
bought before. Our Queens and Bees stand 
at the head in quality. Untested, 75c each; 
$4.25 for 6, or $8 per doz. Tested. $1.25 each; 
$12 per doz. Select Tested, $1.50. Special 
prices to dealers in large lots on application. 
State Agents for Dittmer’s Foundation. 
Catalog free. 

THE BEE & HONEY COMPANY 
(WILL ATCHLEY, Prop.) 
Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 


ROFITABLE PO LTRY 

Isa yeoriré ae ouL make big 
money raising poultry; how to breed, hatah, 
and rear the best paying varieties. Fully de- 
scribes and illustrates Berry’s **Biddy” incu- 
bator and pure-bred poultry sent for 3c. 

Berry's Golden Rule Poultry Farm.Box 72 .Clarinda,la. 


CALIFORNIA 


Improvement of bees by selection is simply 
the rejection ofthe poorest. When any real 
advance is made, locality or the blossoms the 
bees work upon is to blame for it. If you care 
to learn more particulars respecting our local- 
ity drop us a postal card. 


Cc. W. DAYTON, 


9D2t CHATSWORTH, CALIF. 


MAKAING 


a hen’s natural work. Cut 
w material she 


































——MOORE’S—— 
LONG-TONGUES AND GOLDEN EENS 
Select Untested, $1: 6 for $5; 12 for $9. Tested, 

$1.50; 6 for $8. Best Breeders, $3.50. Safe arri- 
[oe W. A. RAI 
7D6t ¢) 


LS. 
RANGE, CALIF. 





An Evergreen Specialist.—In these 
days it pays to be a specialist. No matter 
what line or profession in which one is en- 
gaged it pays to master thoroughly every de- 
tail, and to know that one thing perfectly 
from A'to Z. Mr. D. Hill, of Dundee, II1., 
has long been known as an evergreen spe- 
cialist. Mr. Hill has given the subject of 
transplanting and transporting these trees 
special attention, and his method of digging 
and packing is such that there is seldom any 
loss caused. by the operation, and the trees 
thrive and do well in their new locations even 
though they may have to travel many hun- 
dred of miles before being placed where they 
are to remain permanently. The Dundee 
Nurseries also include deciduous trees, shrubs, 
and other plants usually found in a well- 
stocked nursery. Any one contemplating the 
planting of eve~greens, or the other sorts 
will do well to secure a copy of Mr. Hill’s 
catalog, recently from the press, beautifully 
illustrated, and contains full information of 
value to any one in need of nursery stock. It 
will be sent freeon request. Address D. Hill, 
Dundee Nurseries, Dundee, Ill. Mention the 
American Bee Journal when writing. 


CHARLES MONDENG SECTION MACHINE 


is covered by two Patents. With this wonderful inven- 
tion the cost of making Sections may be reduced to $1.15 
per 1000. If such Machine will interest you, write for 


further information. Do not write about it unless you 
mean business. 


BEE-SUPPLIES““° QUEENS 


My Catalog for 1906 is now ready for distribution. I 
am the Northern Headquarters for Adel Queens and 
Bees, and good, honest Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. If you 
have not received my Catalog, write for it. Address, 


CHARLES MONDENG, 
180 NEWTON AV EH.,N., MINNBHAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Send for our 1906 Free Illustrated Catalog. Good Goods, Low Prices 
and Prompt Shipments are what you get if you send your orders to— 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
New London, Wis. 


Mention Bee Journal 
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This is “The Elgin” 


WE know it is a good hive. 

We want YOU to know it, too. 

Here is a hive without dovetails. The cor- 
ners are not nailed, It can be as easily taken 
apart as put together—in a few moments. 
Simple in construction. 

We also have the Dovetailed and Lang- 
stroth Hives, Sections, Smokers, and every- 
thing used in the apiary. 

See our special offer in last week’s issue of 
American Bee Journal. You'd better write 
us to-day and order five of ** THE ELGIN.”’ 

A postal will bring you our price-list. 


The National Supply Co. 
ELGIN, ILL. 


ALASSAAAASALAAAASAS AAS AS AAD A 


BEE-SUPPLEES 


— — 
when 











We wanufacture everything needed in the Apiary, and carry a large stock and 
greatest variety. We assure you the best goods at 


LOWEST PRICES 


and our excellent freight facilities enable us to make prompt shipments over 15 dif- 
ferent roads, thereby saving you excessive freight charges as well as time and worry 
in having goods transferred and damaged. We make the 


Alternating, Massie, Langstroth and the Dovetail Hives 


Our prices are very reasonable, and to convince you of such we will mail you 
our free illustrated and descriptive catalog and price-list upon request. We want 
every bee-keeper to have our Catalog. SPECIAL DISCOUNTS now. Write 


(SISSSAS AS SSAA AA 


ee KRETGHMER MFG. GO., Gouncil Blutts, lowa. 
Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. > 


Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart-Ouran Seed Co., Council Bluffs, lowa. 
T. B. Vallette & Son, Salina, Kau. 


3 Catalogs issued in English or German. 


(SILI LAAA SAAS ASDALDAAA A 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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‘‘ If Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pouder ”’ 


M@ BEE-SUPPLIES 


Roots Goods at Root's Prices 
et 


eeerzining used by Bee-Keepers. 
POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. 
Low Freight Rates. ... .°. .*. 








Prompt Service. 
Catalog Free. 





If you wish to purchase finest quality of HONEY for your local trade, write for my 
free monthly price-list of honey. 


Why not secure your BEE-SUPPLIES NOW FOR NEXT SBASON’S USB, and avail 
yourself of the following very liberal discounts? Goods all Root Quality. 


For cash orders tefore Feb. 1..6 percent For cash orders before Mar.1..4 percent 
For cash orders before Apr. 1..2 percent 


WALTER 5. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Age a ee ae ae a a ae a aa a a aaa a ea a a a aa 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 


AND 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 
LEWIS’ BEEWARE 


is so well known it needs nointroduction. 2 percent 

Discount on Bee-Supplies tor March. 
Beeswax wanted—27c cash, 29c when taking bee-supplies in exchange. 

ixtracted Honey For Sale. Prices on application. Sample, 10 cents. 


Cornell Incubators, Peep 0’ Day Brooders 
and Cornell Chick Machinery ONxce:ceo 


The 1906 Cornell Incubator is superior to anything heretofore 
put on the market. 
New 1906 Catalog for either line Free. 
If you want orders filled PROMPTLY 
AT FACTORY PRICES, send your order to 


N 
YORK HONEY ‘tervy CO, (=) 
H. M. ARND, MGR. 
141 Ontario Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
Long Distance ’Phone, North 1559. 


BEE-SUPPLLES 


Everything the bee-keeper needs. Distributing house for Lewis’ Goods at Factory 
Prices. Now is the time to buy for next season. 


Discount for Early Orders 


FINE EXTRACTED HONEY in cans or barrels. The best the world can produce 


Samples 8 cents, to pay postage and packing. How much can you use? Prices quoted quick 
on the quantity you mention. 























We buy BEESWAX at all times in the year. Send for our Catalog and ‘‘Special” 
—free 

TT 1004 East WASH. STREET 

C. M. Sco & Co. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ++ 


“Tn every country the successfil advertiser is the continuous advertiser,’ 


te th 











Get the Best 


Why put up with 
inferior goods when 
you may just as wel] 
have the Best? 

They cost you no 
more. In many cases 
I can save you money. In al! cases I 
_— the most for the money, qual- 
ty considered. 

Remember, I have been over 20 years in the 
business, and carry the largest stock ot 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


IN THE WEST. Many thousands of 
dollars worth of goods now on hand, ready 
for distribution. 


Shipping facilities unsurpassed. All points 
reached by direct lines, thus insuring whe 
lowest Freight-rates. 

Write for estimates and new Catalog. ILib- 
eral discounts now. Address, 


JOS. NYSEW ANDER, 
565-567 W. 7th 8t. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


@PURE ALFALFA@ 


HONEY 


IN 60-POUND CANS 

We have a good supply of Pure Alfalta 
HONEY in 60-pound cans that we can 
ship by return freight at these prices: 2 cans, 
boxed, at 844 cents a pound; 4 or more cans at 
one time, 8 cents a pound—all f.o.b. Chi- 
eago. Cash with order. Sample, by mail, 8 
in stamps, to cover package and postage. 


Address 
YORK HONEY “30. 
141-143 Ontario 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Fruit-Grower, published at 8t. 
Joseph, Mo., is an exceedingly handsome 
journal. The March issue consists of 64 
pages, with beautiful cover design in two 
colors, and is the regular Gardening Annual 
of this publication. Prize gardening articles 
are submitted from various parts of the 
country, which cover the subject of the man- 
agement of the home garden in a very effect- 
ive manner. These articles are well illus- 
trated. Another feature is an illustrated ar- 
ticle on the subject of spraying fruit-trees, 
with snggestions for making and applying 
the spray mixtures needed in the spring. The 
illustrations show a number of spraying out- 
fits, with mixing tanks, elevated platforms, 
etc. The paper is a credit to its publishers, 
ani is full of live, fresh matter of value to 
every one interested in growing fruit or who 
desires to make the home garden more of a 
success. 
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to-day 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quiacy, Mi. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


GEORGIA 


and all Southern bee-keepers call on me for 
free information regarding the best methods. 
PRACTICAL APICULTURE is my 
ialty. Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Bees, 
eens. J.J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 
10A2t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


5c for 12 Names farmer oo" 
12 farmers and 15c— 
ftamps taken—we will send for 2 yrs. the Farmer's 
oS Sr Vy a yous. oe a wkly., 25 
ears old, esayear. Sample free. 
7“ Pe PARMER’S CALL, Quincy, Ill. 
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Lowest Prices [EWITPTitenug ecm Ubi. 


Complete Stock for 1906 now on hand. 











Big Discount for Early Orders 


On Cash Orders 


Before November 1................. 9 per cen 
eh gs RR ee gs « 
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Bee - Su pplies 


Established Neatly 25 Years 


We have published THE AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPER for 15 years (monthly, 
50c a year.) The largest and best il- 
lustrated magazine of its kind for the 
price published. Edited by two of the 
most experienced bee-keepers in 
America. 

Sample copy free. 

Our large, illustrated Price-List of 
Supplies free on application. Address, 


The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 





Honey and 


| + Beeswax+ | 


Cui1caco, March 7—Choice white comb honey 
is not plentiful, and it sells upon arrival at 15c 
per pound Other grades of combare not in de- 
mand and sell at uncertain prices of 10@l4c per 

und. Choice white extracted, 64%@7%c; am- 
grades, 54%@6%c. Beeswax, 30c per pound. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 














To.tepo, Feb. 19.—The market for comb 
honey has been better for the past two weeks 
than at any time — the pastseason. Prices 
are firm on account of the scarcity. We are 
getting 15@l6c for fancy white clover; 14@15c 
tor No.1, and 13@l4c for amber. Buckwheat, 
13c. Extracted honey is in good demand at 
following prices: hite clover in barrels 
brings 6%@7c: amber,54@5%c; in cans every 
gtade from 1@1éc higher. Beeswax is firm 
andin good demand at 28 and b 

The above are our selling prices, not what we 
pay. Griccs Bros. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 2,—Fanucy white clover 
comb brings léc; No. 1,14c; demand exceeds 
the supply; fancy white western comb —— 
14@15c; amber grades in poor demand at l2c 
Best grade of extracted honey brings 8}4@%c in 
60-pound cans; amber, 6c. Good average bees- 
wax selis here for $33 per 100 pounds. 

Water S. Pouper. 


PuHILapetpuia, Feb. 19.—The condit'on of 
the honey market is much more firm than it 
was a year ago at this time, with much less on 
the market. Usually at this time of the year 
bee-men wake up to realize that they may carry 
their honey over and send it tothe market to be 
soid atany price ratherthan hold it. Atthe 
present time the market is fairly well cleaned 
up. We quote: Fancy white comb honey, 
16@17c; amber, 13@14c; extracted white clover, 
7@8c; amber,6@7c. Beeswax firm. 

We are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commiss' Wa. A. SELSER. 


New Yor«, Feb. 19.—The demand is fairly 
gooi for better grades of white, and while the 
near by crop is fairly well cleaned up, new arri- 
vals are now coming in from Cuba, besides 
several cars have been shi on from Cali- 
fornia. We quote fancy white at 15c; No. 1, 

4c; No. 2, 12c; amber, llc; buckwheat, 
10@lic. Extracted iu oe demand, es- 
pecially California, of which there is abundant 





FREIGHT- 
RATES FROM 


You will 


Let me 
book your 
Order for 


supply. Wequote white sage, 6%@7Kc; light 
amber at 6@i7c, according to quantity; buck- 
wheat at 6c per pound; Southern at 50@60c per 
gallon, according to quality. Beeswax steady 
at 29@3lc. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


CINCINNATI, March 8.—The demand for comb 
honey has brightened considerably since we 
last reported; in all probability, by the close of 
April, the market will be bare of comb honey. 
This will be encouraging to the bee-keeper. 
Nevertheless, to advance the price is out of the 
question; therefore, we continue to quote fancy 
white comb honey at 14@15c. The demand for 
extracted honey does not come up to our expec- 
tations; we quote amber at from 54 @6éc, ac 
cording to the quality; fancy white, in 60-1b. 
cans, 8c. Choice bright, yellow beeswax, 30c. 


Tus Frep W. Mots Co. 


DENVER, Feb. 5 —Owing to the mild weather 
the demand for honey has not been as good as 
usual at this time of year. We are quoting 
strictly No. 1 white alfalfa comb honey at $3.35 
to $3.75 per case of 24 sections: off grade and 
light amber at $3 to $3.30. White extracted 
alfalfa in 60-pound cans, 74@8c; light amber, 
64%@7%c. Beeswax, 24c for clean yellow. 

Tue Coto. Hongy-Propvucers’ ASSN. 


Kansas City, Feb. 19.—The supply of comb 
honey is fairly large, also extracted. We quote 
fancy No. l white 24-section honey at $3.00 per 
case; amber, $2.75. White extracted 6%c, and 
light amber 6c. Beeswax, 25@30c. 

Cc. C. CLemons & Co, 


CINCINNATI, March 7.—The demand for comb 
honey is slow, prides obtained are the same. 
Stock od hand seemis tc be sufficient to supply 
the wants. Quote fency white,14@l6c Amber 
extracted in barrels, 54 @5%c; in cans,éc more; 
fancy white clover in 60-1b. cans, 74@8 cents; 
Southern, equal to white clover in clover, from 
64@7c. Bright yellow beeswax, Wc. 

Cc. H.W. WEBER. 


CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH 


as ’mostiall freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what | practice. 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. 
4 Percent Discount for March 


QUEENS 


LANS, RED CLOVERS and CAUCASIANS. 
For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29. 


.H.W.WEBER 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave. 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Catalog mailed free. 
Send for same. 


bred in separate apiaries, 
the GOLDEN YEL. 
LOWS, CARNIO- 


SIMIq A100 


CINCINNATI 


... OHIO 


and Central 


Warehouses. Freemar Aves 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 

When consigning, buying or selling, consult * 
R. A. BURNETT & CO. 

199 SOUTH WATER ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ONE TON 
White Clover Honey 


Candied—a 60-po.ad can, $6. Cash and 
instructions sent to Farmers’ Bank. 


JOHN C. STEWART 


8Atf HOPKINS, MO. 


FOR SALE 


Until further nutice, finest quality new crop 
California Water-White White Sage and Light 
Amber HONEY in 60-1b. tins, 2 in a case; new 
cans and new cases. Write for prices and sam- 
ples, and state quantity you want. 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 
265 & 267 Greenwich Street, New Yorx, N.Y. 
At Please mention the Bee Jourazal. 


Cash for Beeswax 


Highest market price paid promptly all the 
time for good wax. 
Frank G. Glark, 147 E.Kinzie St. Ghicago, Ill. 


11Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 














Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
figure with you on your wants. 


Send for Catalogs. 


Wn 


51 Walnut Street, 


yw 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


We handle the finest Bee-Supplies, made by the W. T. Falconer 
Big Discounts on early orders. 


Murs Sprcrart Doverat Hives have a Honey-Board, Warp-Proof 
Cover, and Bottom-Board. Think of it, same price as the regular styles. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
BAMRAMAMAMMAMAAALAL TUL ULUTUNUTUVANIUAR 


Let us 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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